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FOREWORD 


The figures which purport to register the amount of 
crime or delinquency offer a great challenge to the social 
scientist. His ultimate aim is to answer the question: What 
differences in conditions, in opportunities, in lack of op- 
portunities, explain the variations in the volume of de- 
Jinquency from period to period, from country to country, 
from place to place, from urban area to urban area? But 
before he can tackle this underlying question he must face 
some perplexing questions on another level. Delinquency 
is not like, say, suicide, an act which is recorded as such 
whenever it occurs, with a relatively small margin of doubt 
that the figures represent the facts. The figures of de- 
linquency are a very imperfect index of the degree in 
which are involved, in any particular situation, either 
the actions or the attitudes which we seek, if roughly, to 
define under that term. A whole series of human factors 
intervene to bias the record. 

Of this fact Mrs. Robison is well aware. She knows that 
we cannot take the comparative figures for groups of 
different nationality, of different religion, of different eco- 
nomic standing, and proceed straightaway as though they 
recorded the social or the psychological realities. The 
interesting configurations and density zones of the de- 
linquency maps are the beginning, not the end, of her 
quest. 

From this point of view Mrs. Robison has made a real 
contribution. The diversification of the areas and peoples 
for which delinquency is recorded in New York City is 
used by her to admirable effect. She combines a wide ex- 
perience in social work with a fine sense of scientific 
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method. She is very conscious of the pitfalls which lie in 
the way of the student of delinquency, and she avoids 
them with a skill which of itself should recommend her 
book to all who are interested in the important subject 
with which she deals, or, more broadly, in the application 
of scientific method to social problems. 


R. M. MAcIvER 


PREFACE 


Professor Thomas D. Eliot of Northwestern University, 
formerly an instructor in the New York School of Social 
Work, is responsible for the initial impulse to inquire 
more critically into the label, delinquency. In a classroom 
discussion one hot August afternoon, Dr. Eliot’s graphic 
presentation of what happens to children who acquire the 
official label of delinquency was the stimulus for the 
psychic trauma which caused a minor revolution in the 
program of a social agency for the care of delinquent girls 
which subsequently gave the present study its start. 

To Mr. Clifford R. Shaw and his associates, whose work 
was so well presented at a long-ago meeting of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association, thanks are due for 
a contact sufficiently stimulating and provocative to give 
the motive power needed to send the author to the Re- 
search Bureau of the Welfare Council as an organization 
that might be interested in a test of the interstitial-area 
hypothesis for New York City. Interesting as this hy- 
pothesis was, the writer believed that it would not apply to 
New York City and wished to test it empirically. 

Pressure on the Welfare Council for a reliable index of 
juvenile delinquency for neighborhoods in New York City 
has been very great. Although the Research Bureau of the 
Welfare Council has been urged from time to time by 
different types of agencies to try to set up such an index, 
it has been unwilling to do so because of skepticism as to 
the validity of an index based on official statistics of the 
Children’s Court. In its survey of work for boys in 
Brooklyn the Bureau was practically driven to using the 
figures on cases in the Children’s Court and in the Magis- 
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trates’ Courts to indicate the difference in the needs of 
neighborhoods for boys’ work.t While the Bureau did not 
have very much confidence in such figures as a measure 
of the extent of behavior deviation in groups of people, 
it thought that in the case of Brooklyn, with the aid of 
data on infant mortality, a pretty fair measure of need for 
assistance could be finally arrived at. It was, however, con- 
firmed in its belief that before setting up any system of 
securing current data on the geographic distribution of 
juvenile delinquency it was necessary to have a somewhat 
thorough critique of the methods hitherto employed. 

The study, begun in January, 1931, as a joint project 
of the Department of Sociology of Columbia University 
and the Research Bureau of the Welfare Council of New 
York City, became an integral part of the general plan 
of the Welfare Council’s Co6drdination Committee out- 
lined in 1925, which calls for a study of neighborhood 
needs and resources as the fourth step of codrdination in 
social and health work in New York City. ‘The Bureau ex- 
pects to make the results of the study available to its mem- 
ber agencies and to use the data, should it be decided that 
it is desirable to include delinquency in its system of cur- 
rent measurements of social conditions and of needs in 
neighborhoods in New York City. 

A special advisory committee under the joint auspices 
of the Department of Social Science of Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Research Committee of the Welfare Coun- 
cil was formed, with Professor Robert E. Chaddock as 
chairman. ‘The following people accepted membership on 
the Committee: Miss Henrietta Additon, Dr. George W. 
Kirchwey, Dr. David M. Levy, Professor Robert M. Mac- 
Iver, Dr. Helen Montague, Professor Arthur L. Swift, Jr., 


1A Survey of Work for Boys in Brooklyn, Study 7 of the Research 
Bureau of the Welfare Council (New York: Welfare Council publication 


NO. 35, 1931). 
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Dr. Caroline F. Ware, and the Director of the Research 
Bureau, Dr. Neva R. Deardorff. In addition to the five 
regular meetings of this committee, various members have 
been generous with advice and assistance when consulted 
on particular aspects of the study. 

Besides the members of the advisory committee, the 
members of the Department of Sociology at Columbia 
University, and the members of the Welfare Council’s 
standing Research Committee, Dr. Burton H. Camp, Dr. 
Henry B. Elkind, Professor Robert E. Ferrari, Dr. Eleanor 
Turoff Glueck, Dr. Sheldon Glueck, Dr. Harold Hotelling, 
Mr. Leonard W. Mayo, Dr. Curt Rosenow, Dr. Frank A. 
Ross, Professor Edwin H. Sutherland, and Dr. Herbert 
Williams have read the manuscript or portions of it and 
have been of considerable assistance in suggesting rear- 
rangements or reorganization of some of the material. Dr. 
Maurice J. Karpf, Professor Willford I. King, Dr. Philip 
Klein, and Dr. Arthur L. Swift, Jr., of the Council’s stand- 
ing Research Committee, have been especially helpful in 
their criticisms, advice, and suggestions. Dr. Abraham 
Hackman of the Welfare Council’s emergency staff was of 
unusual help in connection with some of the statistical 
aspects of the study. 

To Dr. Neva R. Deardorff, Director of the Research 
Bureau, the writer owes a debt only to be repaid by a 
performance adequate in terms of standards set by an 
exacting but kind taskmaster. At the intervals when drafts, 
towards which the author was naively ambivalent, were 
presented for her criticism, Dr. Deardorff checked the 
tendency to get lost in the pursuit of interesting detail 
with the question, “What of it?” To her insistence on 
always keeping the main question in mind is largely due 
any consistent direction which the study as a whole may 
possess. 

Without the willing codperation and assistance of the 
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member agencies of the Welfare Council, this task could 
not have been done. To the officials and the workers of 
the fifty or more agencies dealing with delinquents in New 
York City acknowledgment of their courteous codperation 
and assistance in this study is due. 

In addition, the Emergency Work Bureau, the Civil 
Works Administration, and finally the Emergency Relief 
Bureau Works Division have made possible, through the 
allotment of work relief staff, the considerable task of 
assembling and hand tabulating of the twenty thousand 
schedules of children known for delinquent behavior in 
the year 1930 in New York City. With so large, so fre- 
quently changing, and, in the main, untrained a clerical 
force, the services of the regular secretarial staff of the 
Research Bureau were considerably put upon. The expert 
secretarial services of Tillie Klorman and Anna Fein 
lightened the clerical task. 

During the four years that the study was pursued, along 
with other activities, the unfailing encouragement and in- 
spiration of Professors MacIver and Chaddock, both in the 
classroom and out of it, have carried over the occasional 
plateaus of interest when one wonders why one ever began 
such a task. 

It is the author’s hope that further inquiry will be made 
into some of the issues raised in this study, admittedly an 
exploratory and preliminary one in the task of understand- 
ing juvenile delinquent behavior. 


SOPHIA Moses ROBISON 


New York City 
May, 1936 
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CAN DELINQUENCY BE MEASURED? 


I 
WHY A STUDY OF MEASUREMENT? 


WAV (saat practically every serious student of juvenile 
delinquency admits that apprehended delinquency 
does not cover the whole field, no study so far has at- 
tempted to test the extent to which official statistics reflect 
even the approximate extent of delinquent behavior in a 
community and the fluctuations in it. All previous studies 
assume that official data, assembled on the basis of areas 
of varying size, furnished a reliable measure of the extent 
of delinquent behavior in the specified community. 

The present study, as a critique of method, challenges 
the use of court appearances as the basis of a delinquency 
rate by means of which one area can be accurately com- 
pared with another. It questions the crowding of the com- 
plex factors of delinquent conduct into single symbols 
such as court labels. Far too many unanalyzed concepts 
lie behind the several labels. In spite of the tendency of 
recent social studies to be satisfied with a precise account- 
ing of inaccurately and inadequately reported items of in- 
formation, it must be evident that no reliance can or 
should be placed on a measuring process which is largely 
a counting of occurrences that, obviously, should first be 
examined and weighed before they are counted. 

Although the delinquency area technique of study, de- 
veloped in Chicago and later extended to an examination 
of the locus of delinquency in other cities, has received 
official recognition, the suspicion persists that this method 
is not only essentially invalid to indicate the extent of 
juvenile delinquent behavior but that it does not furnish 
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any very useful approach to the problem of understanding 
or preventing delinquent behavior. 

It is the thesis of the present study that the customs of 
the diverse nationality and cultural groups, no matter 
where they live, greatly affect the proportions of juvenile 
delinquents in these different groups who will become 
known to the courts and to institutions for the care of 
delinquents. A proper measurement technique involves 
examination of these qualitative factors before the count- 
ing process is begun. Stated differently, neighborhoods 
have varying population with regard to race, nationality, 
and associated customs, which affect the amount of de- 
linquency officially registered, although the behavior of 
the children may remain the same. These differences in 
the amount of delinquency officially registered will reflect 
chiefly the different customs regarding children and re- 
sources for their care but not necessarily the differences 
in the proportions of children who perform the wide 
variety of acts which, under some circumstances, call 
public attention to their need of care as delinquents. Dif- 
fering behavior on the part of parents and authorities con- 
fronted with a troublesome child may be as much a 
modifier of neighborhood rates as different proportions of 
troublesome children. 

Not only does this study challenge the use of court ap- 
pearances as a measure of the extent of juvenile delinquent 
behavior, but it raises an additional challenge to area rates 
based on socio-physical geography alone as significant in 
understanding complex social phenomena. Granted that 
the geographical distribution of known delinquents is 
comparatively easy to ascertain and often highly desirable 
for administrative purposes, it does not necessarily follow 
that small area rates are sociologically meaningful. They 
may neither be accurately descriptive nor contribute to 
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the process of properly relating factors to social situations. 

In addition to these specific dissatisfactions with current 
measurement techniques, there are other forceful incen- 
tives for clarifying the concept of juvenile delinquency. 
Planning for prevention of delinquency and for intelligent 
treatment requires a deeper understanding of the factors, 
personal and social, contributing to delinquency. There 
seems so far to have been no general analytical and inter- 
pretive study of juvenile delinquent behavior in a large 
city, although various phases of the problem have been 
intensively studied. There is as well a growing doubt as 
to the efficacy of institutionalization in its present form, 
either for reformation or prevention. 

The challenge of recidivism—the all too frequent reap- 
pearance in prisons and jails of those who, as children, 
were wards of juvenile courts and reformatories—adds 
weight to the questioning of the treatment processes to 
which juvenile delinquents are subject as well as incentive 
to study. The confusion and conflict of ends and means, 
as Michael and Adler so clearly demonstrate in their 
analysis,t is patent to any student of our institutional 
system. Society has so far not decided, in its treatment of 
the criminal, whether it wishes: (1) to retaliate for injury 
to public welfare; (2) to incapacitate the actual offender 
from committing further injury; (3) to rehabilitate or re- 
form him; or (4) to deter other potential offenders through 
fear of the consequences. Until there is agreement as to its 
precise aims, the efficacy of treatment cannot possibly be 
determined. Precedent to the evaluation of treatment, 
either of the delinquent or the criminal, must come the 
study of causal relationships, and the study of cause must 
begin with a clearer concept of delinquency itself. 


1 Jerome Michael and Mortimer J. Adler, Crime, Law and Social Sct- 
ence (New York: Harcourt, 1939). 
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This much can be said affirmatively with regard to treat- 
ment: If its ultimate end is reéducation for life in a com- 
munity—confessedly a social welfare aim—and not the 
punishment of those who err (perhaps the aim of the con- 
servators of the mores), the chances for success of this re- 
educative process are greatly enhanced if normal stimuli 
to ordinary wholesome living are present. In so far as the 
prison, the jail, or the reform school do not provide normal 
environments they cannot call forth normal responses. The 
cure for anti-social behavior probably does not lie in 
removing the delinquent from life in the community, un- 
less he is feeble-minded or psychotic. The social purpose 
is more likely of fulfillment if the delinquent can be 
studied as an individual whose present conduct pattern 
in relation to his social environment needs explanation 
and redirection into more socially useful fields. This re- 
direction into socially desirable fields can come about only 
with the recognition of the causes of his anti-social be- 
havior. No doubt some of these causes lie in his social 
environment—family, school, and neighborhood. Others 
may be the so-called anti-social tendencies which are 
thought, under certain conditions, to develop fairly early 
and to persist. 

Still there is a question as to the extent to which the 
theory of the early appearance of anti-social tendencies is 
valid. No study has been made of early manifestations of 
anti-social tendencies which later disappeared. In honesty, 
we must all acknowledge anti-social tendencies. Neverthe- 
less, obviously not all of us have developed into adult 
criminals. There is no way at present of determining 
either why some of us have outgrown these early mani- 
festations, or why in others of us they have persisted. 


2 This point is made in some correspondence by Dr. Henry B. Elkind, 
Medical Director, Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, Boston. 
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However, prior to such a study also must come clearer 
definition of terms. 

An additional incentive to study more deeply the youth- 
ful beginnings of delinquency is the accessibility and com- 
parative accuracy of the records available for the juvenile 
group. Procedure in probation necessitates that prosaic 
facts such as home addresses be checked and often reveals 
social factors which are not so readily available in the 
records of the adult delinquent and criminal group. 
Juvenile delinquents have, on the whole, less mobility 
than adult criminals. The demographic features are more 
readily labeled and their connection with the forms of 
delinquent behavior more easily established. For the 
younger group the offense label is less likely to be dis- 
torted than it is for the adult group, for whom our process 
of pleading frequently alters not only the label but the 
disposition of the case. The situation presented in official 
adult criminal records is therefore considerably less 
authentic and much more complex than that presented in 
juvenile records. 

The present study was undertaken because of these in- 
centives: (1) the demand of the member agencies of the 
Welfare Council for reliable and valid delinquency rates; 
(2) the questioning of the previous approaches to the prob- 
lem of measurement; and (3) the light on adult anti-social 
behavior furnished in juvenile delinquency records. 

The study was originally envisaged as one volume in 
two, or possibly three, parts. As the study progressed, how- 
ever, the many facets of the problem led to the decision 
to make a clear-cut division of the subject matter into 
two separate studies. All that pertained to the first purpose 
—a method of indicating the extent of juvenile delinquent 
behavior in a great city—is to be contained in the first 
study. ‘That which chiefly concerns the second purpose— 
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the understanding of causal relationships—has been set 
aside for another time and another study.’ 

Prior, however, to embarking on the second study, it 
seems a necessary preliminary to explore, as the first study 
proposes, the label delinquency, the extent of the problem, 
and the characteristics of the children labeled delinquent. 
At present these three aspects of the problem remain for 
New York City undetermined and undefined. 

To this first task, then, this volume devotes itself. If 
reference is made incidentally to the causal study, perhaps 
the digressions will be pardoned on the ground that the 
suggested interrelation between the two aspects—measure 
of extent and causal factors—is often illuminating. 


8 The second study, if it is undertaken, will experiment with the use 
of a formula for social research, suggested by Robert M. Maclver in 
Society; Its Structure and Changes (New York: R. Long and R. K. Smith, 
1931), Chap. 26. The hypothesis is sufficiently broad and inclusive to 
cover data which pertain to a system of inner and outer factors, volitional 
and environmental, all of which are assumed to be relevant to and inter- 
acting in social phenomena. Since values are also facts, many of which 
by their very nature cannot be encompassed in statistical symbols, both 
the case study method and, wherever appropriate, statistical tools will be 
used. 


II 


STUDIES OF THE GEOGRAPHIC 
DISTRIBUTION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


66¢ 


INCE, according to the Deweyan philosophy, 

people live their way into their thinking... far more 
than they think their way into their living,’? we have 
developed ways of treating delinquent behavior before we 
have arrived at an adequate means of understanding it or 
even of measuring its extent. Delinquency as a social prob- 
lem has engaged the thought of many students, some wish- 
ing to explain it, the majority desiring to control it, some 
desiring only to measure it. This study begins with the 
last of these concerns. The first question that naturally 
arises relates to the ways in which the problem has been 
defined in other studies of measurement. 


GENERAL STUDIES 


The White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection 


In discussing the handicaps which faced the committee 
in its approach to delinquency, the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection states the problem 
in the following succinct terms: 


(1) There exists no accurate statement as to the amount of 
delinquency in this country, nor whether it is increasing or 
decreasing; 


1 Ordway Tead credits this statement to Whiting Williams in Human 
Nature and Management (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1929), p. 67. It is, 
however, a typical expression of Dewey’s philosophy, embodied in Human 
Nature and Conduct (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1922). 
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(2) There is no accurate conception as to what actually con- 
stitutes delinquency; 

(3) The approach has been so individual to different com- 
munities and to different leaders that there exists no general 
philosophy, no unified working hypothesis concerning the 
problem.? 


The report concerns itself particularly with evolving a 
certain mode of approach, a general philosophy on which 
its attack of the problem might be based. It states as a 
basic principle that any program for dealing with de- 
linquency must first establish the facts as to why persons 
are delinquent. It then proceeds to outline a philosophy 
of behavior deviation as a system of an earlier, deeper 
maladjustment, which points to the need for studying the 
delinquent person rather than the delinquent act. Al- 
though this philosophy is unassailable, it would seem that 
to the attack on the problem of why delinquent behavior 
must be added earnest efforts to learn what is, how much, 
and who. Precedent to the why should be the definition in 
clear-cut terms of the concept of delinquency, a notion 
of the scope of the problem, and as careful a description 
as can be made of those who receive the label. 

To the first problem, that of definition, the White 
House report contributes sanction to the extension of the 
definition of delinquency to include more than officially 
apprehended delinquent behavior. 

The White House Conference agreed that, in general, 
delinquency has meant merely apprehended delinquency. 
It adopted as its definition of delinquency “any such 
juvenile misconduct that might be dealt with under the 
law” because it considered that “‘this broader definition 
increases the number of delinquents, carries its considera- 
tions to the limits of a fair share of all juvenile life, and 


2 The White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Section 
IV C-A, The Delinquent Child (New York: The Century Co., 1932), p. 23. 
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determines the point of view and emphasis for the entire 
EC DOLU was 

On the question of the extent of juvenile delinquent 
behavior, the White House report contents itself with the 
statement: 


On the basis of the best available statistics it is fair to say 
that in 1928 about 200,000 different delinquent children were 
dealt with by the courts. In the area for which statistics are 
available about 1 per cent of the children of juvenile court 
age came before the courts as delinquents in one year. This 
figure takes no cognizance of an undoubtedly much larger 
group dealt with by the police without recourse to the court. 
These children who come to the attention of the courts and 
police are the actually apprehended delinquents, those who 
have found it beyond their ability to meet even the elementary 
demands originating in group living.‘ 


The Federal Children’s Bureau reports 


The best available statistics, referred to above, are those 
of the Federal Children’s Bureau, which yearly collects 
juvenile court statistics based on information supplied by 
those courts that send reports. Unfortunately, some of the 
larger cities are not included in this number. For the year 
1930, 88 courts reported 53,757 delinquents, of whom 
45,374 were boys and 8,383 girls.° 

Commenting on the significance of the sex of the child 
as a factor in delinquency, the report remarks: “The num- 
ber of girls brought before the juvenile courts is much 
smaller than the number of boys, and the recorded de- 
linquency is probably a less reliable index of the actual 
amount of delinquency among the girls in the community 
than among the boys. At any rate they [the figures] 


8 1bid., p. 23. 

4[bid., p. 19. 

5 Juvenile Court Statistics: 1930 (U.S. Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau, 1932). 
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furnish a better index than any other available figures and 
are therefore of interest.” ° 

In describing those who are labeled delinquent the re- 
port indicated that while, on the whole, there are more 
native than foreign-born children in the total, there is a 
higher percentage of native-born among the girls, 63 per 
cent, than among the boys, 51 per cent. 

An analysis is made of the delinquents by race for courts 
serving areas in which either 10 per cent or at least 10,000 
of the population were colored. Although the rate for 
colored children in each of the eighteen courts studied is 
higher than that of white children, there is wide variation 
in both rates. 

In spite of the assertion that official statistics are affected 
by many factors, the report repeatedly emphasizes that the 
statistics are worth while as a measure of juvenile delin- 
quency which allows comparison of communities and of a 
given community over a term of years. Subsequent dis- 
cussion of the data in this study will throw light upon the 
extent to which this statement can be substantiated. 


LOcAL STUDIES 


Breckinridge and Abbott's “The Delinquent Child 
and the Home” 


Among the studies of the extent of juvenile delinquency 
in a city, The Delinquent Child and the Home is the 
earliest and still one of the best.? The authors are con- 
cerned with understanding those factors in family life 
which seem to have been responsible for bringing children 
into court and the extent to which a community needs to 
be conscious of the necessity for resources for the care 
of its disadvantaged children. 

1bid5.p.131- 


7 Sophonisba P. Breckinridge and Edith Abbott, The Delinquent Child 
and the Home (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1912). 
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These figures of juvenile court appearances in Chicago 
for the ten-year period July 1, 1899, to June 30, 1909, 
analyzed by sex, age, color, offense, nativity of parents, 
disposition of case, number of arraignments, and place 
in economic group, may be considered the classic in 
geographic measurement. A spot map for the city of 
Chicago locates at their home addresses all the delinquents 
over the ten-year period and indicates a concentration of 
cases on the West Side. 


A study of this map makes possible several conclusions with 
regard to “delinquent neighborhoods.” It becomes clear, in 
the first place, that the region from which the children of the 
court chiefly come is the densely populated West Side, and 
that the most conspicuous centers of delinquency in this sec- 
tion have been the congested wards which le along the river 
and the canals. It should be explained that the West Side is 
the most densely populated section of the city—a large tene- 
ment and lodging-house district lying between the two 
branches of the river and between wide and _ unsightly 
stretches of railroad tracks, and enclosed by a dense, sem1- 
circular belt-line of manufacturing and commercial plants.® 


The authors suggest that the variation in numbers of 
cases brought to court each year is slight and indicative 
mainly of a change in the law or a change in the attitude 
of the community toward the court.? There seems to be 
some indication, contrary to Shaw’s findings, of a dif- 
ferential factor in immigrant groups and of a persistence 
of larger numbers of delinquents for the Italian, Polish, 
and Negro groups. Significant also, from the point of view 
of the present study, is the fact that the authors call atten- 
tion to the possible relationship between the number of 
delinquents in the area and the presence of railroad tracks 
and the temptation to children which these tracks offer. 
They suggest that the railroad companies, with their 
fluctuating policy of insufficient and too strict supervision 


8 I[bid., p. 150. 9[bid., p. 22 ff. 
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of their own property, are responsible for a large number 
of arrests.*° 


“Delinquency Areas” 


It is perhaps logical to proceed from the Breckinridge 
and Abbott study to Delinquency Areas—a Study of the 
Geographic Distribution of School Truants, Juvenile De- 
linquents and Adult Offenders in Chicago."* ‘The data of 
this study are arranged in nine series selected as repre- 
sentative of Chicago’s delinquent population from 1900 to 
1927. 

In statistical procedure this study differs from the 
Breckinridge and Abbott study in relating the number of 
delinquency petitions in the various series to population 
in small districts for comparable periods. The city is 
divided into square-mile areas, which are then grouped into 
concentric zones, with the Loop area as the center. Zone 
rates are determined by averaging the rates in the square- 
mile areas. Radials showing the rates of delinquency along 
the main streets, which run out from the Loop through 
the various zones of the city, are calculated. Correlations 
between series of zone rates indicate the extent to which 
the rates in the different series showed similar variation 
throughout the different areas of the city. ‘The findings are 
as follows: 

(1)... there are marked variations in the rate of school tru- 
ants, juvenile delinquents, and adult criminals between areas 
in Chicago. Some areas are characterized by very high rates, 
while others show very low rates... . 

(2)...rates of truancy, delinquency, and adult crime tend 
to vary inversely in proportion to the distance from the center 
of the city. In general the nearer to the center of the city a 


given locality is, the higher will be its rate of delinquency and 
CHIME H cia 

10 [bid., p. 33. 

11 Clifford R. Shaw, Delinquency Areas (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1929). 
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(3) Another striking finding in this study is the marked 
similarity in the distribution of truants, juvenile delinquents, 
and adult criminals in the city. Those communities which 
show the highest rates of juvenile delinquency also show, as 
a rule, the highest rates of truancy and adult crime. There 
are, of course, exceptions to this rule but... the rates of all 
the series vary rather consistently. 


(4)... the difference in rates of truancy, delinquency, and 
crime reflect differences in community backgrounds. High 
rates occur in the areas which are characterized by physical 
deterioration and declining populations....In this study... 
we have indicated in a general way that there are charac- 
teristic social conditions which accompany crime and delin- 
quency. 


(5)...the main high rate areas of the city—those near the 
Loop, around the Stock Yards and the South Chicago steel 
mills—have been characterized by high rates over a long 
period. ... Relatively high rates have persisted in certain areas 
notwithstanding the fact that the composition of population 
has changed markedly. 


(6) ...the rate of recidivism varies directly with the rate 
of individual delinquents and inversely with the distance from 
the center of the city.... Delinquents living in areas of high 
delinquent rates are more likely to become recidivists, and 
...are more likely to appear in court three or more times 
than are recidivists from areas with low rates of delinquents.’ 


The Shaw and McKay Studies for the National 
Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement 


‘The Shaw and McKay studies of the distribution of 
juvenile delinquency in Philadelphia, Richmond, Cleve- 
land, Birmingham, Denver, and Seattle, follow closely the 
technique of the Chicago study and are said to substantiate 
its principal findings." 

12 [bid., p. 198 ff. 

13 National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, Report 


on the Causes of Crime, No. 13 (Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1931), Vol. I. 
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In spite of the differences in the location of the cities, 
in the percentage of foreign-born populations, in age, and 
in race distribution, the claim is made that the maps which 
show the distribution of juvenile delinquency indicate 
marked similarity in the geographic configuration of dis- 
tribution of cases and bear out the findings of the earlier 
Chicago study. Differences are thought to reflect sig- 
nificant differences in community situations. The general 
tendency, however, is said to be clear and unmistakable 
in all cities: delinquency decreases from the general busi- 
ness district outward.'# 


The New York State Crime Commission Study, 
“The Youthful Offender” 


With the exception of the study of one area in Man- 
hattan and of an area in Brooklyn,** only incidentally do 
the earlier studies of the Crime Commission concern them- 
selves with the extent of juvenile delinquency and its 
incidence in certain areas.'® 

The methodology of the latest Crime Commission Study 
—The Youthful Offender** follows the Shaw tech- 
nique. 

Discussions of procedure and treatment in this report 
are of very great interest. However, the present concern is 
necessarily limited to its contribution to methodology in 


14 [bid., p. 187. 

15 Crime and the Community: a Study of Trends in Crime Prevention, 
by the Sub-Commission on Causes and Effects of Crime, The Crime 
Commission of New York State (1930). 

16 From Truancy to Crime: a Study of 251 Adolescents, by the Sub- 
Commission on Causes and Effects of Crime, The Crime Commission of 
New York State (1928). Individual Studies of 145 Offenders, by the Sub- 
Commission on Causes and Effects of Crime, The Crime Commission of 
New York State (1928). 

17 The Youthful Offender: a Statistical Study of Crime among the 
16-20 Year Age Group in New York City, by the Sub-Commission on 
Causes and Effects of Crime, The Crime Commission of New York State 


(1931). 
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measurement of area variations. The addresses of the 
16- to 20-year-old male offenders in the year 1929 were 
distributed on the basis of residence in health areas.'® 
Appropriate age groups in the population furnish the basis 
for frequency and ratio tables. Following a ranking 
process, those health areas in which there is the highest 
frequency and the highest ratio are described as the areas 
of greatest delinquency for the city. The conclusions which 
are drawn as to the main crime areas are as follows: 


(1) They are “... primarily areas of decreasing popula- 
hon. 
(2) “...that a majority of these areas of severe delin- 


quency are central rather than peripheral, being located 
in congested central areas combining commerce, manufac- 
turing and housing rather than peripheral residential 
areas.” 

(3) “...that delinquency throughout the city is in 
general distributed in irregular zones, most dense in 
Manhattan borough and with certain exceptions less dense 
toward the peripheral suburbs.” 1° 

Although no rates are worked out for zones or radials 
and only a one-year series has been used, these findings 
claim to substantiate for New York City the Chicago 
hypothesis. 

Except in the case of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, there is implied in the ap- 
proach of all these previous studies of measurement *° a 
series of tacit assumptions with which issue is here taken. 
The assumptions can only be described in terms of omis- 
sions. Their limitations are three: 


18 For a discussion of the health area as a basis of tabulation of social 
data see Chap. X, pp. 191-192. 

19 The Youthful Offender, p. 125. 

20 Other studies of the extent of juvenile delinquency which have been 
completed or are in the process of completion, as, for instance, those 
noted in the last bulletin on Criminological Research, appear to add 
nothing substantial in the way of new methodology. 
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(1) The extent of delinquency is measured by counting 
only apprehended delinquents. 

(2) There is insufficient differentiation of kinds of be- 
havior, e.g., truancy, stealing, and malicious mischief are 
linked together; and there is insufficient differentiation of 
kinds of delinquents, i.e., no analysis for age, sex, and 
parent nativity. 

(3) In the computation of rates on an area basis there 
is no questioning of the fundamental appropriateness of a 
geographic rate, although there is some consideration of 
the size of a geographic area. 

Consequently, there remain certain questions relating 
to the extent of delinquency which these modern studies 
of delinquency leave unanswered: (1) What is the real 
relationship between the amount of apprehended and un- 
apprehended delinquency? Can this relationship be meas- 
ured? (2) Are there constant factors which influence the 
official registering of delinquent behavior? 

By factors are not meant a series of entities, the sum 
total of which will make a whole, but rather aspects of a 
situation on which attention is temporarily focused. For 
purposes of analysis, these aspects may be artificially 
separated from the entirety. They cannot, however, be 
thought of as existing in and of themselves. Sex, age, 
color, and parent nativity cannot be personified and 
thought of apart from the reality of the human beings to 
which they apply. Often statistical analysis, in its artificial 
separation of these aspects from the subtle and almost 
undefinable totality, gives the impression of the separate 
existence of these factors as cause. A delinquent child is 
not the sum total of his sex, his age, his nativity, and his 
offense, but a vastly complex flesh and blood reality in a 
particular social situation and in a particular time-space 
sequence. 

With the artificial nature of this factor analysis kept 
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clearly in mind, it is still pertinent to ask whether such 
factors or aspects as the age, the sex, and the parent nativity 
of the child, together with the associated attitudes and the 
resources of the cultural group of which he is a part, may 
not influence, first, the commission of an act regarded as 
delinquent in this community, and second, the official 
registering of that particular delinquent act. For example, 
consideration is needed to determine whether stealing on 
the part of a boy of six is considered as serious as stealing 
on the part of a boy of fifteen. Does sex irregularity have 
the same social significance when indulged in by a boy as 
it has in the case of a girl? 

To determine the influence of the various cultural fac- 
tors which affect the registration of delinquent behavior, 
questions such as these may be raised: Does the attitude of 
a family as expressed by antecedent old-world backgrounds 
influence the attitude toward anti-social behavior and to- 
ward the use of the court? Or, do certain groups organize 
privately to take care of anti-social behavior and so pre- 
vent the official registering as delinquents of the members 
of that group? Do migrants to New York City from other 
parts of the country bring with them attitudes likely to 
influence these aspects of behavior? 

Neighborhood conditions which influence the register- 
ing process are involved in such considerations as: Does 
the amount and method of policing in a neighborhood 
affect the apprehension of a child as a delinquent? Or is it 
possible that, in a relatively homogeneous community, be- 
havior which outside the community would be regarded 
as distinctly anti-social is entirely within the bounds of 
normality set by that community for itself, and therefore 
no attention whatever is paid to it? Or is the temper of the 
neighborhood such as to bring quickly to official attention 
the behavior of juvenile nuisances? 

If there are such differences—social, cultural, neighbor- 
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hood—can there be any valid basis for comparing rates for 
areas with varying proportions of persons and families 
with these divergent characteristics that affect apprehen- 
sion itself? 

Because the answers to these questions must precede 
rate-making, it remains for this study to state its hypothe- 
sis and make clear its assumptions and then to set out on 
the task of marshaling the pertinent facts to test them. The 
data may prove or disprove the findings of the previous 
studies. Analysis of previous studies would seem to indi- 
cate that a very careful scrutiny of the data now available 
will probably indicate that better ways can be found than 
have been followed before in attempting to measure the 
extent of juvenile delinquent behavior in a large city. 


III 
TOOLS AND DEFINITIONS 


CIENTIFIC caution suggests a critical attitude towards 
one’s assumptions. The first step is to recognize them. 
The second is to state them as explicitly as possible. Al- 
most certainly, contemporaries and future researchers will 
discover hidden and unconscious assumptions which at 
present evade the author’s perspicacity. 


It often happens, therefore, that in criticising a learned book 
of applied mathematics, or a memoir, one’s whole trouble iS 
with the first chapter, or even with the first page. For it is 
there, at the very outset, where the author will probably be 
found to slip in his assumptions. Farther, the trouble is not 
with what the author does say, but what he does not say. Also 
it is not with what he knows he has assumed, but with what 
he has unconsciously assumed. We do not doubt the author's 
honesty. It is his perspicacity which we are criticising. Each 
generation criticises the unconscious assumptions made by its 
parents. It may assent to them, but it brings them out in the 
open.* 


In so far then as the author is aware of them, the as- 
sumptions behind the definitions and the hypotheses of 
this study will be stated. 


THE PURPOSE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF A RATE 


A genuine delinquency rate is a measure of the amount 
of delinquent behavior in relation to an appropriately 
specific population base and for the given period of time. 
The function of a rate is to serve as a reliable measure for 


1 Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1925), p. 36. 
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successive comparisons of the same object and for com- 
parison of similar objects, usually populations living 
within specified boundaries. A proper delinquency rate, 
together with other social indices, assists in evaluating the 
degree of social organization or social process within a 
group or a community and is a most useful indicator of 
change. 

While a rate does not in itself explain anti-social be- 
havior or point out specific persons to whom the phe- 
nomenon in question relates, it does furnish a clue to the 
explanation which must always be, in any one case, in con- 
siderable part an individual explanation. Just as the fac- 
tors which determine life insurance risks have been 
partially worked out to indicate the numbers of persons 
within given population groups and for groups of persons 
with certain physical characteristics who will die at given 
ages, sO social science hopes to determine those factors 
which produce anti-social behavior in various amounts in 
groups of people and to calculate expectancy of behavior, 
not in individuals but in aggregates of persons of known 
mores and other social characteristics. As the actuarial 
figures do not determine the life span of a given person, 
so a delinquency rate will not predict that a given boy will 
steal, but it is conceivable that in some future state of 
sociological progress the number of John Does of known 
social characteristics and under given sets of circumstances, 
who steal at fourteen may also be figured on a probability 
basis. 

Viewed as clues to a health program, specific disease 
rates are of more value than are general death rates; simi- 
larly the value of delinquency rates, for purposes of social 
control and social planning, depends, in considerable 
measure, upon the degree to which they disclose factors 
capable of modification. Such knowledge depends in turn 
upon the ability of the investigator, first, to posit the fac- 
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tors of this sort which might affect the rate; second, to fer- 
ret them out and to bulwark them, not with suppositions, 
but with hard facts; third, to appraise the worth of these 
factors in combination; and fourth, to devise techniques 
for measuring change in them. It is axiomatic that the 
proper and appropriate statistical safeguards should be 
employed in testing the resulting rates for statistical sig- 
nificance. 

Both the character and the applicability of current tests 
are scrutinized on those pages where the hypothesis on that 
score is discussed. 


DELINQUENCY—LEGAL DEFINITION 


It has been said that if there were no law there would 
be no crime. This is not to say that if there were no law 
there would be no unusual behavior. The implication is 
that unusual behavior cannot be considered criminal until 
it is proscribed by law. Both delinquency and criminality 
depend upon the legal definition of proscribed behavior. 
Unfortunately these definitions are not always indisputably 
clear. 

In New York State the transgressor under the age of 
sixteen, except one apprehended for an offense punishable 
by death or life imprisonment, is known as delinquent and 
is subject to the chancery proceedings of the juvenile 
court rather than the judicial proceedings of the magis- 
trates’ or criminal courts. According to the New York 
State Law (Chapter 254, Laws of 1924) a “delinquent 
child” is defined as follows: 


The words “‘delinquent child” shall mean a child over seven 
and under sixteen years of age (a) who violates any law of 
this state or any ordinance of the City of New York, or who 
commits any act which if committed by an adult would be an 
offense punishable otherwise than by death or life imprison- 
ment; (b) who is incorrigible, ungovernable, or habitually 
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disobedient and beyond the control of his parents, guardian, 
or custodian or other lawful authority; (c) who is habitually 
truant; (d) who, without just cause and without the consent 
of his parent, guardian or other custodian, deserts his home 
or place of abode; (e) who engages in any occupation which 
is in violation of law; (f) who begs or who solicits alms or 
money in public places; (g) who associates with immoral or 
vicious persons; (h) who frequents any place the maintenance 
of which is in violation of law; (i) who habitually uses obscene 
or profane language; or (j) who so deports himself as wilfully 
to injure or endanger the morals or health of himself or 
others.? 

Little reflection is needed to reveal the non-specific 
character of this description. Each one of these phrases is 
open to a variety of interpretations. Some of the possible 
interpretations of incorrigible and ungovernable behavior 
and some of the subjective factors involved in attaching 
these labels, as well as in the registering of childhood be- 
havior as delinquent, are taken up in later chapters. 


DELINQUENCY—AS IT Is USED IN THE 
PRESENT STUDY 

Delinquency, as the term is used in the present study, 
follows the precedent of the White House Conference re- 
port on delinquency in extending the label to cover 
recorded conduct proscribed by the Children’s Court 
Code, whether apprehended by the law or not. The impli- 
cation of this extension of the label to cover unofficial 
cases, but not to cover those acts of which all of us must 
confess we have, wittingly or unwittingly, at some time or 
other been guilty, will be developed in later chapters. This 
study uses the term juvenile delinquent behavior to cover 
offenses officially and unofficially recorded, because the 
term delinquency carries legal implications referring only 
to behavior known to the courts. 


2 Quoted from the Annual Report of the Children’s Court of the City 
of New York, 1930, p. 11. 
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CLASSIFICATIONS OF OFFENSES—ACCORDING TO 
CHILDREN'S COURT PROCEDURE 

To test the validity of official statistics as a measure of 
the extent of juvenile delinquent behavior, only those 
unofficial cases in which the problems coincide in defini- 
tion with those handled by the court may be counted. 

For this purpose the headings used by the Children’s 
Court in coding and classifying the behavior proscribed 
by the law serve as a guide to comparable problems of 
children known to other agencies. These classifications are: 
(1) assault; (2) robbery; (3) burglary; (4) unlawful entry; 
(5) stealing; (6) disorderly conduct; (7) peddling or beg- 
ging; (8) ungovernable behavior; (g) desertion of home; 
(10) truancy; (11) violation of railroad law; (12) violation 
of corporation ordinances; (13) unclassified. This is a wide 
range, and theoretically, any child under the age of sixteen 
who does anything which might come under any of these 
headings is subject to official registering as a delinquent 
child. 

In the New York City Children’s Court the judge pur- 
sues the following courses of action: (1) he may dismiss the 
child upon arraignment for insufficient evidence; (2) he 
may find him delinquent but dismiss him with a warning 
or a fine; (3) he may find him delinquent and refer him to 
the Probation Department for investigation. Subsequent 
to the report of the investigation the child may be dis- 
missed, placed on probation, or committed or remanded 
to an institution. 

According to the Children’s Court Act of 1924, the 
underlying philosophy of the New York City Children’s 
Court is that it should stand in loco parentis to the child 
and consequently deal with him on the basis of his needs 
rather than on the basis of his offense. In actual practice, 
the New York City Children’s Court differs little from an 
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adult criminal court in that the social history of the child 
and his individual needs are not considered until after he 
has been found delinquent. In some of the other children’s 
courts in the state the social study of the child precedes the 
court hearing and the court is in possession of all facts 
relative to the child’s social background and personality 
make-up before the actual court appearance. Thus the 
child is dealt with on the basis of his needs and the offense 
is regarded purely as the symptom which precipitates the 
court appearance. 


THE RELATION OF OFFENSE TO THE 
PROBLEM SITUATION 


No claim is made that the particular overt behavior for 
which any child is referred to the court or to alternative 
agencies is necessarily the most important evidence of anti- 
social conduct of which he may be guilty. Nor is it neces- 
sarily as significant in the child’s own life and development 
as some deep-seated conflict which may only become overt 
at some later period in life. Moreover, the external symbol 
to which society reacts may offer no more of a clue to the 
cure of this malady than do the Koplik spots in measles or 
fluctuating temperature in malaria. While from the point 
of view of treatment, the significance of these offenses is 
not the present concern of this study, an analogy may be 
suggested between the outmoded application of external 
solutions which obscure measles spots and doses of tem- 
perature-reducing medicine, both of which may actually 
retard recovery, and some of the prevailing modes of 
handling so-called delinquent children. 

The justification for assuming that it is significant to 
analyze offenses of children as they are described in the 
court petition is that whether or not these overt acts are 
the true danger signals, they are at least the signals which 
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the community, to varying extent, regards as danger sig- 
nals. At the present stage of recording of delinquency, there 
is no other alternative except so to regard them. From the 
point of view of the community at large, theft, ungovern- 
able behavior, and truancy variously excite its reaction. 
This reaction starts in motion a course of action designed 
primarily to be protective and defensive for the com- 
munity, but possibly, as was noted in the introduction, 
only secondarily ameliorative for the individual child. 

In the matter of offense, it was decided therefore to take 
the offense or offenses as listed by the agency as the original 
reason for the acceptance of the case, even though further 
study might reveal that the offense noted on the record 
was not the most important factor in the child’s problem. 
In fact, since overt behavior is often only a symptom of 
underlying difficulty, study reveals not only a combination 
of symptoms but a not too authoritative connection be- 
tween the original symptom and the real problem.? How- 
ever, for purposes of making the data uniform with the 
data of those agencies which do not go in for detailed case 
records and an analysis of underlying factors, it was im- 
portant to adhere to the offenses as listed in the docket 
book of the Children’s Court. 


THE RELATION OF POVERTY TO DELINQUENCY 


Tacitly the man in the street and many others assume a 
fundamental association between poverty and_ delin- 
quency. This study posits that poverty, per se, is not the 
decisive factor in producing delinquent behavior or even 
invariably in its registration. Since this assumption may 
seem particularly unwarranted, especially to those whose 


8 This point of view is generally prevalent in psychiatric circles. Some 
interesting illustrations of it appear in William Healy, The Individual 
Delinquent (Boston: Little, 1915), and William I, Thomas, The Unad- 
justed Girl (Boston: Little, 1923). 
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explanation of social phenomena is solely in terms of eco- 
nomic determinism, some of the considerations which 
underlie this assumption should be stated. They relate to 
the different treatment accorded irregular behavior among 
people of the several economic levels, to the prevalence of 
police surveillance, and to the concept of poverty itself. 


FAMILY INCOME AS A FACTOR IN THE REGISTRATION 
OF DELINQUENCY 


There is no doubt that the official registration of a 
child’s delinquency is affected by the extent to which fam- 
ilies possess considerable income margin. This margin may 
afford socially accepted outlets for children’s energy and 
access to resources for the care of transgressors through 
other than official or voluntary social agencies. Sometimes 
a psychiatrist solves the behavior difficulties of the well- 
to-do. Boarding schools often deal effectively and construc- 
tively with problems very similar to those referred to the 
juvenile court. ‘Treatment processes such as these are un- 
doubtedly influential on the registration process. 

Although the children of well-to-do families will most 
likely not be found in this count, it is common knowledge 
that children of such families sometimes indulge in delin- 
quent behavior and that some criminals emanate from such 
families. Whatever the action taken by the family, there 
is usually no record for study unless the delinquency is 


4In a classroom discussion Austin H. MacCormick, Commissioner of the 
Department of Correction, New York City, recounted some boyhood 
memories of exploits of the sons of some of the reputable citizens of a 
small New England town. Although these exploits included misappropria- 
tion of bank funds and serious sex misbehavior, the culprits did not land 
in the local jail. They quietly disappeared from the community, and 
when their names were subsequently mentioned it was in hushed tones. 
In this integrated, more or less homogeneous community, apparently, the 
psychological identification of the community and its representatives with 
the offenders made it difficult to proceed against them in the same man- 
ver as they would if the culprits had been of different stock and different 
social standing. 
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of the extreme type of the Leopold-Loeb case, Robert Ed- 
wards, or Philip Kennamer.® 


POLICE PROVISION IN POOR AND IN WELL-TO-DO 
NEIGHBORHOODS 


The registration of delinquent behavior is probably af- 
fected to some degree by the ability of a family to provide 
living quarters and play space not constantly under the 
eye of the police. In less densely settled areas, who is there 
to apprehend the trespasser or to bring to court the boys 
who help themselves to apples from trustful or negligent 
neighbors’ trees? Who sees the boys who appropriate 
bicycles or ride them on the sidewalk? Who is particularly 
concerned with the experiments in sex play which go on 
in wooded areas? And who is there to assist the proprietor 
of the small corner store when the gang descends on him, 
innocently asking for an article which he will have to get 
from the cellar, while in the meantime they snatch foun- 
tain pens and other articles from the counter or perhaps 
nickels and pennies from the paper stand? 

The interstitial areas are near business centers and con- 
sequently would call for greater police provision for the 
protection of property. In the outlying neighborhoods the 
occasions for destruction of property are apparently not as 
numerous and consequently police protection is much 
more scattered. 

Besides the actual presence of the police, there are also 
the questions inhering in the use of discretion by the 
police. Is it not rather a human tendency to regard less 
critically the behavior of the children who live on the 
right side of the tracks than that of the urchins who, sur- 
prised in suspicious activity, react with an almost reflex 


5 First reports of these three cases may be found, in the order named, 
in The New York Times, May 23, 1924, August 2, 1934, and December 2, 


1934- 
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furtiveness? The policeman is more prone to suspect the 
poor man’s child of theft and the rich man’s child of a 
prank—perhaps with little reason, as recent banking in- 
vestigations suggest. Such considerations as these lead us 
to ask what the term poverty, as well as the term delin- 
quency, actually means. 


CONCEPT OF POVERTY 


Poverty has been defined as a ratio between wants and 
satisfactions related to the standards of the group of which 
an individual feels himself a part. Thus, in some of its 
aspects, it 1s a state of mind. Poverty, according to this 
definition, apart from the stark lack of food, shelter, and 
clothing, cannot be entirely comprehended in terms 
of material income. Like delinquency, it is an elastic 
term. 

To appraise the extent to which this feeling of poverty 
enters into a social problem, qualitative factors must be 
gauged. ‘These are differences in standards of living, such 
as whether in terms of the individual standard an adequate 
home is a hot or cold water flat or a penthouse with all 
modern appurtenances. The relative emphasis on objec- 
tives is involved—whether they be home ownership or edu- 
cational advantages. Italians may feel poor if they do not 
own their homes; Jews, if they cannot provide college edu- 
cation for the children. In the case of many a family, the 
ability, skill, and ingenuity of the home-maker in adjust- 
ing ends to means may easily be the indicator of a feeling 
of poverty or sufficiency. 

Quite independent of the size of the income is the feel- 
ing of the individual that he has group status. Or again, 
there is perhaps an even more subtle factor in the indi- 
vidual’s own integration—the acceptance of financial 
limitations and the working out of emotionally satisfac- 
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tory and socially approved adjustments are important ele- 
ments in deciding whether the individual considers 
himself poor. 

Whether or not one agrees with this type of psycho- 
logical explanation is unimportant. It can readily be em- 
pirically established that there are well adjusted poor 
people—using poor in the sense of the lowest economic 
group—and badly adjusted well-to-do people, who, at an- 
nual incomes reduced from $100,000 to $10,000 feel 
themselves so poor that suicide is the only solution.* 


LIMITATIONS OF THE DATA ON INCOME 


In an effort to study the relation of poverty to delin- 
quency, the limitations of the available data on economic 
status must be considered. 

Even superficial examination of the case records in most 
social agencies discloses the unsubstantiated character of 
much of the income data. Income, in some records used in 
this study, was the weekly income reported when the child 
came to the attention of the agency. No note was made of 
how sporadic or how temporary this income might be. In 
other cases, in which the head of the family was tempo- 
rarily unemployed, income was reported in terms of the 
last job or in terms of regular work in good times and had 
no relation to the amount of money which the family had 
to live on in any one year. Income in still other cases was 
reported no doubt in terms which the client thought 
would be acceptable to the agency, because the amounts 
reported by the families are not regularly checked with 
employers. 

The following table, in a report of the Probation De- 


6 This is not to be interpreted as a defense of the cruel inequalities of 
the present social order. It is merely to state that, in the opinion of the 
writer, delinquency as a social problem cannot be explained in terms of 
family income. 
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partment of the Children’s Court of New York City for 
the year 1930, shows weekly income of families classified 
by number of children.” 


SIZE OF FAMILY AND FAMILY INCOME 


hd L Three} Four | Five Sei 

Income Total chil- | chil- | chil- 
dren dren 

1 dren | dren | dren 

or less or more 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: 

$25.00 per week or under..... 1,258 SILOM El. 2 else aba e 231 
$26.00 to $32.00 per week..... 688 WAG |S 1G 0 elem boaey. 139 
$33.00 to $40.00 per week..... 905 194 | 185 | 160 | 142 224 
$41.00 to $49.00 per week..... 513 7 Ie OGs a1 COU s=70 163 
$50.00 per week and over..... 1,260 2OT MUTI Oe 15 line Lk 479 
Lotaletacn i Cee ee aes 4,02Ae [els 1O2 711030, 16725 s1eOOA tila 


Accepted at its face value, this table indicates that 
severe poverty is not a crucial factor in the official regis- 
tering of delinquency. In the group of delinquent chil- 
dren who were put on probation, the only ones for which 
data are available, there were as many whose families 
had an income of $50 a week and over as there were 
children whose families had an income of $25 a week 
and under. In addition, the table indicates that the larger 
families, six or more, occur twice as frequently in the 
higher income group as they do in the lower. 

Each of these considerations—variations. in police pro- 
vision, subjective factors in policing, and the blurred con- 
cept of poverty itselfi—must modify a rigid concept of the 
relation of poverty to delinquency. In a particular case 
poverty may have been the last straw which, in conjunc- 
tion with other circumstances, precipitated the particular 
type of delinquent conduct and the official referral of the 
child to the court. If, however, poverty were the decisive 


7 Annual Report of the Children’s Court of the City of New York, 1930, 
Table 27, p. 31. 
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factor in causing delinquent behavior, as distinguished 
from the public registration of it, as is sometimes claimed, 
what factor would account for the large number of chil- 
dren reared in poverty who are not known as delinquents? 
And how might one explain the misdeeds which the rest 
of us, reared in middle-class and well-to-do families, would 
acknowledge, now that we know that the danger of pun- 
ishment is past? 

This study assumes, therefore, that since the relation of 
the size of income to adequate living is difficult to estab- 
lish, its function as a differentiating factor in the behavior 
of children or in the registering of a child as delinquent 
cannot at present be determined. Therefore, it is not one 
to be singled out for particular attention in this study of 
measurement.® 


WoRKING HYPOTHESES OF THE STUDY 


Briefly stated, the working hypotheses of this study shape 
themselves as follows: 

(1) The extent of juvenile delinquency in a community 
can be accurately gauged only if the counting process can 
be standardized. Standardization involves recognizing, an- 
alyzing, and evaluating the conditions which affect this 
counting process. 

(2) Official statistics, per se, are not a valid measure 
either of the quantity or quality of anti-social behavior. 

(3) Current statistical techniques indicate a lack of 
valid sanctions for the calculating of area delinquency rates 
based on the size of the area alone. 

To accord with the promise of making assumptions ex- 
plicit, some amplification of these hypotheses is now in 

8 For an interesting discussion of the difficulty of assigning positive 
value to low income in precipitating conduct problems or delinquency, 
see The Adolescent in the Family, study of the White House Conference 


on Child Health and Protection, Section III A (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1934). 
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order. The first two hypotheses are based on the follow- 
ing considerations: 

(1) Group mores have a definite and a varying effect 
on the labeling of juvenile behavior as calling for stern 
measures of public treatment. Shining shoes without a li- 
cense may be as normal for an Italian boy as peddling is 
for a Jewish boy, but truancy may be far more tolerantly 
accepted in one group than in another. In addition, the 
age and sex of the misbehaving child have much to do with 
the recourse to severe measures among different groups of 
people. 

For different groups the age of emancipation of the 
child—the time at which the parent ceases to identify the 
child with himself—varies and has much to do with 
whether or not the parent will seek outside sources of con- 
trol. One group may be very much concerned with the 
misbehavior of a thirteen-year-old which another might 
treat very lightly. Attitudes of parents with different cul- 
tural backgrounds vary as well toward the same misbehavior 
when participated in by boys or by girls. It is well known, 
for example, that Italians are customarily strict with their 
girls and lenient with their boys. There may be other 
cultural groups who view with little concern deviations 
from the straight and narrow path laid down by the mores 
of the dominant group. Families, cultural groups, and 
hence neighborhoods, have varying codes of behavior for 
children, and conduct which would cause grave concern 
in one group would not even be noticed in another. 

(2) Group customs determine the set-up of unofficial 
organizations for handling anti-social behavior within any 
one group. Disparate cultural groups establish diverse 
types of organization, with quite different methods of treat- 
ment. It is said that the Jews characteristically take care 
of their own, perhaps because, as a people with a socially 
marginal status in a predominantly non-Jewish society, 
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they are more conscious of group responsibility for in- 
dividual deviates and of the effect of the deviation on the 
standing of their whole group. Whether or not this factor 
of group responsibility characterizes other peoples, it is 
certain that it does not always find expression in the same 
form. In neighborhoods where Jewish people predominate 
the effect of this practice on the neighborhood rate is 
obvious. 

Catholic social work, in general, has favored institutional 
treatment of delinquent children. There is a greater likeli- 
hood, therefore, that the offending Catholic child will be 
committed to an institution, and consequently, the rate 
of delinquent behavior in any given year in a predomi- 
nantly Catholic neighborhood might be favorably affected 
by the prior removal of the delinquent Catholic child from 
the community to an institution. 

(3) Nationality and cultural mores undoubtedly affect 
recourse to outside sources in handling delinquent be- 
havior. Social workers are as aware of the variant attitudes 
toward the use of the courts as they are of differences in 
the interpretation of certain types of anti-social behavior 
as calling for punishment by one set of families or treat- 
ment in a mental hygiene clinic by another. The family 
skeleton may be carefully walled up in one social circle 
and shamelessly exhibited in another. ‘The rates for areas 
where peoples with these variant attitudes live will natu- 
rally differ by reason of their presence. 

Something of the difficulties of valid rate-making for de- 
linquent behavior may be seen a little more clearly if a 
parallel with the reporting of disease is drawn. A com- 
parable situation would arise in the case of the registra- 
tion of disease: (a) if there were considerable doubt and 
uncertainty as to the physical condition to be reported, 
ranging all the way, let us say, from the common cold to 
diphtheria or tuberculosis, or from a spell of colic to 
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typhoid fever or ptomaine poisoning; (b) if, in the next 
place, groups of people in a community took widely dif- 
ferent attitudes as to the importance and the necessity of 
paying any attention to disease and of calling a doctor; 
(c) if, among those who did feel the necessity of calling 
a doctor, some would call doctors who were not under any 
obligation to report the case; (d) if some group had ways 
of removing from the community those most likely to con- 
tract disease in a given year. It would be obvious that 
rates of disease computed under such conditions would 
permit few if any comparisons from time to time in a 
given community or between different communities or 
neighborhoods. 

If these factors—the operation of group mores in the 
labeling of behavior, in the first place, as delinquent or 
non-delinquent, the provision of unofficial agencies to 
handle problem children, and lastly, the avowedly differ- 
ent practices in requesting outside assistance in dealing 
with delinquent behavior—are granted as operating, offi- 
cial statistics cannot be held to constitute a valid basis 
upon which to proceed with an examination of either 
the quantity or quality of anti-social behavior. 

The chapters to follow present the data on which these 
hypotheses will be tested, and on these tests conclusions 
concerning the possibility of valid rate-making for delin- 
quency will need to be based. 


IV 


WHERE AND HOW CAN ONE FIND NEW YORK 
CITY'S DELINQUENTS OF 1930? 


[' official statistics are inadequate to reveal the extent 

of juvenile delinquent behavior in a city like New 
York, how can more adequate data be secured? The Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau report, basing its findings on court 
Statistics, remarks in passing that the court occupies a 
different position in different communities and to a dif- 
ferent extent registers delinquent behavior. 


In some communities the court is the only agency dealing 
with delinquency problems; in others there are available a 
number of other agencies doing case work with problem’ 
children and their families. The extent to which the police 
deal with children also varies greatly in the different localities. 
In some cities all children coming to the attention of the 
police and apparently requiring more than a warning are 
referred to the juvenile court; in others the police handle 
many cases involving minor offenses by such methods as un- 
official probation and reporting children to parents. Occa- 
sionally special police are assigned to deal only with juvenile 
offenders. Some school departments may be sufficiently well 
staffed and well equipped to handle nearly all truancy cases 
and many behavior problems other than truancy, but others, 
because of lack of personnel and other facilities, may refer 
most of the children presenting conduct problems to the 
juvenile court.t 


Because of its bigness and its long tradition of private 
social work, the city of New York has numerous non-official 
agencies responsible for the care of children charged with 


1 Juvenile Court Statistics, 1930 (U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau, 1932), p. 30. 
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delinquent conduct. But private or non-official does not 
for our purposes, denote complete description. They are 
not homogeneous. While most of them are under Jewish, 
Protestant, or Catholic auspices, study of the layout of all 
agencies in New York City reveals some division of labor, 
some overlapping, and a not always clear delimitation of 
function. These deficiencies and overlappings are af- 
fected by the organization of cultural and nationality 
groupings and they in turn affect the extent to which 
problem children come under professional observation. 

In the official group, the Crime Prevention Bureau, 
which was organized in 1930 to take over the work of the 
Police Welfare Lieutenants and to provide skilled case 
work for incipient cases of delinquency among juveniles 
and adolescents, shares, with the Children’s Court, the 
field for the care of children under sixteen. On the basis 
of the facts gathered by the field worker on the staff of 
the Bureau, the cases of all those children whose conduct 
seems to warrant case-work treatment, and for whom the 
community fails to provide other case-work care, are its 
charges. However, it must refer to the court those cases 
for which commitment seems the only treatment alterna- 
tive: 

A second official agency is the Bureau of Attendance 
of the Board of Education. This bureau assumes responsi- 
bility for truants and seldom resorts to court action, since 
commitment to the Parental School is within the juris- 
diction of the director of the Bureau of Attendance. Chil- 
dren attending public schools who present less serious 
problems are transferred within the system to a proba- 
tionary school. There are three such schools, two in Man- 
hattan and one in Brooklyn. 

In addition to the court and these official agencies, 
New York City is served by almost forty unofficial agencies, 
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to which children exhibiting juvenile delinquent behavior 
may be referred. 

For the purposes of this study, agencies are classified: 
first, as official or unofficial; second, according to their 
religious auspices—Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, or non- 
sectarian. Within these groupings distinction is made be- 
tween institutions and field agencies. The term field 
agency is applied to those agencies which assume care of 
the child in his own home or in a foster home, in contra- 
distinction to institutional care, which implies removal of 
the child from the community. 


SOCIAL AGENCIES FOR THE CARE OF THE 
DELINQUENT CHILD 


Official protective, preventive, and correctional agencies 
and institutions 


FIELD AGENCIES 


Children’s Court 

Crime Prevention Bureau (Police Department) 

Bureau of Attendance (Board of Education) 

Public School No. 37 Manhattan (probationary school) 
Public School No. 174 Manhattan (probationary school) 
Public School No. 61 Brooklyn (probationary school) 


INSTITUTIONS 
House of Refuge (Managers of the Society for the Ref- 
ormation of Juvenile Delinquents in the City of 
New York) ? 
Letchworth Village 
New York Parental School (Board of Education) 3 
New York State Training School for Girls 


2Since May 29, 1933, the younger boys have been committed directly 
to the New York State Training School for Boys at Warwick. 
3 Closed in August, 1935. 
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Unofficial protective and preventive agencies and 
institutions 


FIELD AGENCIES 
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Non-sectarian 


Brooklyn Juvenile Protective Association 
Girls Service League of America, Inc. 


Catholic 
Catholic Big Brothers’ League 
Catholic Big Sisters 
Catholic Charities Division of Protective Care 
(New York and Brooklyn) 


Protestant 


Big Brother Movement, Inc. 
Church Mission of Help of the Diocese of New York 
The Big Sisters 


Jewish 


Brooklyn Jewish Social Service Bureau, Inc.‘ 
Jewish Board of Guardians 


INSTITUTIONS 


Non-sectarian 


Berkshire Industrial Farm, Inc. 
‘The Children’s Village 


Catholic 


House of the Good Shepherd (Villa Loretto) 
House of the Holy Family 

New York Catholic Protectory 

St. Ann’s School of Industry 

St. Germaine’s Home 

St. Philomena’s ‘Training School 


Protestant 
Brooklyn ‘Training School and Home for Young Girls 
St. Mary’s in-the-Field 


4 Since September, 1933, this organization has been known as the 
Brooklyn District Office of the Jewish Board of Guardians. 
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Jewish 
Cedar Knolls School (Jewish Board of Guardians) 
Council Home for Jewish Girls (National Council of 
Jewish Women, Brooklyn Section) 
Hawthorne School (Jewish Board of Guardians) 


MENTAL HYGIENE CLINICS © 


Non-sectarian 

Bellevue-Yorkville Health Demonstration Clinic 

Child Development Institute (Columbia University) 

Cornell Clinic (now part of New York Hospital) 

Institute for Child Guidance ® 

Judson Health Center Psychiatric Clinic 

Lebanon Hospital Association Mental and Behavior 
Clinic 

Mount Sinai Hospital Children’s Health Class 

New York Hospital Mental and Behavior Clinic 

New York Post Graduate Medical School and Hospital 
Mental and Behavior Clinic 

Seward Park Guidance Bureau (Jewish Board of 
Guardians) 

Teachers College Department of Psychiatric Education 
Mental Hygiene Clinic 


Catholic 


Catholic Charities Guidance Clinic 
The St. Charles Orthopedic Hospital Clinic 


It should be borne in mind that the picture of the case 
load of these agencies presented by the tables in the chap- 
ters to follow is not a measure of their entire service. A 
statement of the scope and program of these agencies is 
included in the Directory of Social Agencies." Many of 


5 The Psychiatric Institute is the only clinic whose records are not in- 
cluded in this study. The director of that clinic would not permit access 
to the records without an affidavit from each one of the clients of the 
clinic. 

6 This clinic, which was a demonstration under the auspices of the 
Commonwealth Fund, was formally closed on July 1, 1933. 

7 Directory of Social Agencies of the City of New York, 1935, Welfare 
Council of New York City (New York: Columbia University Press, 1935). 
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these agencies concern themselves with types of problems 
other than delinquent behavior. Some of them serve a 
wider age range than does the Children’s Court. The chief 
interest of the present study was the canvass of the case 
loads of these agencies for their service in handling prob- 
lems similar to those brought to the Children’s Court. 
Only that portion of their work which contributed a bet- 
ter picture of the distribution of juvenile delinquents by 
neighborhoods is considered in this study. 


PossIBLE SOURCES OF INFORMATION REGARDING 
CasES OF DELINQUENCY NOT PROBED 


The information from these agencies which are recog- 
nized as devoting a great share of their services to delin- 
quent children should be supplemented by information 
from another source: a cross-section of public schools. 
Schools are not readily thought of as agencies which deal 
with delinquents. Nonetheless, to one familiar with their 
functioning it is axiomatic that in practically every school, 
public or private, some serious behavior deviations occur 
which, without recourse to outside assistance, are handled 
by the teachers and principal of the school.* Moreover, to 
cover the field completely, the parochial and private 
schools should be canvassed along with the public schools. 

Other groups which might contribute additional cases 
are the family agencies, which, in the processes of case 
work, are in contact with problem children, some of whom 
they do not refer to special agencies. ‘Those which were so 
referred are included in this study. 

Agencies which care for neglected children frequently 
discover that these children are also delinquent, and, 


8 The Bureau of Child Guidance in the public schools which was set 
up to handle such problems was not established until October 1, 1931. 
Consequently, this study does not include any records of children referred 
to it for care. 
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though they do, may continue to care for them under the 
original commitment petition. The records of the chil- 
dren known to these agencies might also therefore be con- 
tributing cases of distinctly anti-social behavior. 

The Psycho-Educational Clinic of the Department of 
Ungraded Classes of the Board of Education might be 
added to the list, since among its ungraded children are 
some who present severe behavior problems. No doubt 
private schools and psychiatrists, settlement workers and 
ministers, could add to the list, if some feasible method 
of canvass could be agreed upon. 

Probation officers in the course of their travels prob- 
ably hear of delinquency cases in addition to those for 
whose care they are officially responsible, and without 
doubt many children are aware of delinquencies of their 
own and of their acquaintances which are never adjudi- 
cated, either officially or unofficially.® It may be assumed 
that the source last mentioned is an impossible one to use 
in as large a community as New York City, especially if 
there is to be any attempt at evaluation of the material 
included. 

Finally, there are in the picture the citizens, merchants, 
and the like, who often suffer at the hands of mischievous 
children but who do not make official complaint. 

To be sure, it would be unwise to assume, even were 
it possible to include this list of additional agencies, that 
all sources of knowledge of delinquent behavior will have 
been tapped. In spite of the limitations imposed by the 
necessity of omitting this group of sources, the present 
study includes a wider variety in type of agency serving 
the five boroughs, supplementing considerably those ofh- 


9In an unpublished study of certain areas in Chicago, Professor Edwin 
H. Sutherland of the University of Chicago has attempted to work out a 
method of collecting this kind of data. 
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cial agencies which have been hitherto considered suff- 
cient as the basis of delinquency data in the majority of 
the previous studies. 


FORMULATION OF THE SCHEDULE 


Prior to the search of the agency files for evidence of 
delinquent behavior as classified by the Children’s Court, 
a schedule was formulated to assemble for each child the 
data which, according to the hypotheses of this study, were 
significant. ‘The questions considered in the study in pre- 
paring the schedule were: Will it yield material compar- 
able to statistics already available? Will it answer the new 
questions set for solution? Is it possible to answer these 
questions, considering the data available in agency rec- 
ords? 

Some time was spent before the schedule reached its 
present form.'® The first step was the listing of the ques- 
tions, the answers to which might furnish clues relative to 
the causes of the child’s difficulties. Data were not collected 
on the number of rooms occupied by the family, the 
amount of rent paid, the school marks of the child, and 
like material, except where these items appeared striking 
to the case worker as indications of the child’s malad- 
justment. Such statistics, unless they can be compared with 
norms, mean little, and these norms are not at present 
available in sufficiently large control groups. 

The selection of quantitative items was made to con- 
form to those collected by the Federal Children’s Bureau 
from the juvenile courts reporting to it. Comparison of 
the various forms used by official and unofficial agencies 
yielded several tentative arrangements, which were then 
discussed with representatives of the various social agencies 
and studied from the point of view of whether or not the 
data desired were obtainable from their records. In gen- 


10 For a reproduction of the schedule and discussion see Appendix A. 
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eral, the comment was that all the information sought 
should be in the records. 

The schedule as finally planned consists of two parts. 
The upper half is designed to collect material from the 
agencies interested in objective and external characteristics 
of the child, such as sex, color, religious affiliation, age, 
nativity of parent, school and grade, ordinal position of 
the child in the family, his home address, and the health 
area to which the address should be credited. A space 
for the names of the father and mother is included. This 
arrangement makes it possible to identify duplicates and 
to use the Social Service Exchange for further record if 
a follow-up study of these 1930 delinquents should be 
undertaken after a lapse of years. 


PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN OBTAINING THE DATA 


In spite of the care with which the schedule had been 
planned and tested, problems connected with the use of 
available data and statistics inevitably arose. The admin- 
istrative machinery of nearly fifty agencies serving a com- 
munity as large as New York City is far from uniform. 
The agencies not only vary in scope, but they also set for 
themselves varying standards of service related to a gov- 
erning policy which is sometimes determined by a private 
board of directors and sometimes under the control of 
public administration. Private agencies may often en- 
gage in types of case work not considered feasible for pub- 
lic agencies. Agency records show wide variations, even 
when handling the same type of problem. 

The problems of available statistics for the numerators 
of our rates may be placed into two distinct types: (1) 
those connected with original entries; and (2) those con- 
nected with tabulated and derived information.*t Prob- 


11 This procedure in classifying types of problems is based on that in 
Workers’ Health and Safety: a Statistical Program, by Robert Morse 
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lems connected with original entries were chiefly lack of 
uniformity in record-making and record-keeping. Prac- 
tically every agency has its own peculiar system of filing. 
The extremes are the Findex ” and registers in the form 
of bound volumes in which it is difficult to trace children 
who did not conveniently commit their delinquencies 
alphabetically. Each agency has devised a more or less in- 
dividual method of indicating the nature of the problem 
and each has its own method of filing open and closed 
cases. Each has its concept of the function of an index 
system in furnishing data on selected factors. 

Not only is there a lack of uniformity in the items re- 
corded, but in some cases there is no information on items 
which the study considered important. The Children’s 
Court, for instance, in the cases of children dismissed with 
a fine or warning, has only the information in the original 
petition and the docket book, and since these cases cover 
a high percentage of the court’s business, the lack of this 
information is a hindrance to a complete study. Discon- 
certing, also, is the lack of information in agencies han- 
dling the same type of problem. 

For instance, some of the official agencies, determined 
perhaps to avoid the appearance of calling up controversial 
issues, avoid collection of data on color, religious affilia- 
tion, and nativity of parents—data which from the point 
of view of this study might serve to bring the character 
of the whole problem into sharper relief. 


Woodbury (New York: The Macmillan Co., Institute of Economic Investi- 
gations in Industry and Labor, 1927). 

12 A system of large size punch cards which enables one, by the use of 
rods, immediately to separate out all the cases presenting a single factor 
or combination of factors which it is desired to study. 
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PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH TABULATED AND 
DERIVED INFORMATION 


The second type of problem, that connected with tabu- 
lated and derived information, is the sort which makes 
it impossible to abbreviate the process of securing an ade- 
quate measure of the extent of delinquent behavior by 
using reports compiled by the agencies. When agencies 
do prepare summaries, they are sometimes planned with an 
eye to fund-raising and emphasize certain needs for which 
money must be forthcoming. Moreover, they almost al- 
ways exhibit a tendency to resolve all doubts in favor of 
large and impressive numbers. In other cases the sum- 
maries are directed to an accounting for administrative 
acts. 

Nor is the operating or fiscal year uniform. Some follow 
the calendar year; for others, May, July, or October is the 
starting point; while for the public schools a summary 
of a calendar year’s work is still further complicated by 
the division into terms beginning in February and Sep- 
tember. With the exception of the Crime Prevention 
Bureau, none of the agencies in this study has so far tabu- 
lated cases by home address. Few distinguish in their re- 
ports incidence within the year from total case load, which 
would include cases carried over from the previous year. 
If the distinction is made, as it sometimes is in published 
reports, it is in summary form. 

Another problem arises from the variety of purposes 
which direct the agency’s analysis of its data. Mention has 
been made of the fund-raising and accounting-for-admin- 
istrative-acts motive. Usually the records of a given agency 
are analyzed on the basis of its special and peculiar inter- 
ests and rarely from the point of view of the agency’s task 
as related to the whole task in the community or to the 
work of other agencies in the same field. To add to the 
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difficulty of using agency summaries, the agency con- 
cerned with the problem of holding its public, will em- 
phasize—rightfully, perhaps—one year one aspect and the 
next year another, of its total case load, and thus com- 
pletely sacrifice continuity in its reporting. 

It is clear that any reliable system of current measure- 
ment presupposes a very definite and specific collection 
of items of information which will, at the same time, not 
interfere with the administrative purposes of the agencies 
involved. This task, some of the difficulties of which are 
indicated in this chapter, lies at the basis of any reliable 
year-by-year accounting for this problem on a community- 
wide basis. 

The search of the records of the agencies listed in this 
chapter disclosed evidence which changed the total from 
7,090 (the figure derived from the operation of the Chil- 
dren’s Court) to 15,898 children between the ages of 
seven and sixteen under care for delinquent behavior in 
the year 1930. For purposes of analysis these 15,898 chil- 
dren are classified into three series. ‘The children who were 
referred as delinquent, either officially or unofficially, in 
the year 1930, are classified as Series A (10,374 children) . 
Those children who were referred to agencies, either offi- 
cially or unofficially, prior to the year 1930, but still ac- 
tively under the care of the agencies in that year, are 
designated as Series B (3,132 children). And finally Series 
C covers 3,668 truants selected for study chiefly from the 
records of the Bureau of Attendance of the Board of Edu- 
cation. ‘There is an overlapping of Series C and Series A 
to the number of 1,276, covering children who had records 
with agencies other than the Bureau of Attendance in 1930 
and have therefore been counted in Series A. 

The chapters to follow will discuss the data on these 
children for the light they shed upon the hypotheses of the 
study. 


V 


WHAT PROPORTION OF DELINQUENT CHIL- 
DREN OF 1930 WERE CARED FOR BY THE 
CHILDREN’S COURT? 


Series A 


| Bae hypothesis has been advanced that court figures 

reflect neither the total delinquency situation nor an 
adequate sample of it. Girls and boys, whites and Negroes, 
Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant children, will be seen to 
appear differently in its record than they do in the total 
record. Whether or not the factors of sex, age, color, and 
religious affiliation are differentials—that is, whether or 
not there is anything inherent in them which relates di- 
rectly to producing delinquency—is not of immediate con- 
cern. ‘That they do affect the registering of delinquency, 
and consequently its distribution in neighborhoods, is one 
of the fundamental tenets of this study, awaiting the em- 
pirical tests of the data on Series A children. 

But the preliminary query is, how many of New York 
City’s children came freshly on the scene as delinquents in 
1930? 

SIZE OF THE PROBLEM 


In 1930, 10,374 children were brought to professional 
attention under a charge of delinquent behavior. Table 1 
presents a distribution of these children according to 
borough of residence, and it presents a comparison with 
the children aged seven to fifteen years in New York City 
In 1930. 


1 Charge is used here as a literary rather than a legal term. 
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Perhaps it should be explained why the tables in this 
series are based on borough distribution. In New York 
City there is interest in statistics not only for neighbor- 
hoods but also for the boroughs—the historic divisions of 
the city out of which the city grew. Although there is rea- 
son to believe that the network of social and economic 
relationships is being woven each year with less regard 
for borough lines, it is true that the settlement and de- 
velopment of the boroughs have followed somewhat dis- 
tinctive courses and have in a way affected the pattern of 
life of the inhabitants. For this reason to think of New 
York City as an organism developing by a process of radial 
expansion from a central area does violence to the reality. 


TABLE 1 


POPULATION OF NEW YORK CITY, 1930, 7 TO 15 YEARS 
OF AGE INCLUSIVE, AND DELINQUENTS (SERIES 4A), 
EACH BOROUGH 


POPULATION 


- DELINQUENTS 
AGED 7 TO I5 YEARS 
Borough 

Number Number cs 

AA DOrTOUgS sere aed ne 1,037,539 10,374 100.0 
Manhattaner nace 3 foots 234,455 3,704 360.3 
IDEOU NE ree one ea ae 194,087 1,594 1533 
Brooklytimecir tonto: 410,951 35757 30.2 
MyUeetistin Seen hy tes 162,927 1,013 9.8 
Richmond (eee aes 28,519 246 2.4 


® From Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930. 


Table 1 reveals that the distribution of delinquent chil- 
dren does not follow the distribution of child population 
among the five boroughs. Brooklyn has the largest child 
population. Manhattan has the greatest number of delin- 
quent children. Of the child population of the city 22.6 
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per cent is resident in Manhattan, but 36.3 per cent of 
New York City’s delinquents live there. In other words, in 
Manhattan the number of delinquents is almost one and 
two-thirds times as large as would be expected if the de- 
linquents were distributed among the boroughs in the 
same proportions as the child population. 

Each of the other boroughs has a smaller proportion of 
registered delinquent children than it has of child popula- 
tion, but the differences are not great except for Queens. 

The next task is to show, not only the extent of delin- 
quency in each borough, but, in line with the major hy- 
pothesis, the extent to which the Children’s Court, as the 
official agency, registers delinquent behavior. 


PROPORTION OF SERIES A CHILDREN KNOWN 
TO THE COURT 


Table 2 distributes the total series of 10,374 children, 
by borough, according to the agency classification under 
which they were registered. 

A description of the agencies within each bracket is in- 
cluded in Chapter IV. The procedure followed in charg- 
ing cases known to more than one agency is outlined in 
Appendix A. It is sufficient here to say that the court was 
given precedence in cases in which the child was known 
to more than one agency, in order to provide every oppor- 
tunity for the court figure to represent as large a volume 
of work as possible. Consequently, it cannot be assumed 
that the cases credited to other agencies represent their 
whole number of new cases. They are the cases which 
they had in addition to their children who were also known 
to the court and to those who were in care for reasons 
other than delinquent behavior. 

Table 2 reveals that of the total of 10,374 children re- 
ferred as delinquents in 1930, 7,090, or a little more than 
two-thirds, were handled by the Children’s Court. Within 
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each of the boroughs, however, the court registered a dif- 
ferent proportion of all the cases in the borough. ‘The pro- 
portion known to the court varies from a little more than 
half of all the Queens delinquents to 98 per cent of all 
the Richmond cases. Even now, it is clear that the court 
as an agency for the handling of delinquent behavior 
plays a different rdle in each borough. 

As a corollary, it follows that other agencies supplement 
the court in caring for delinquent children to a different 
extent in each borough. In the entire city, 31.7 per cent 
of all the delinquents in 1930 were under the care of 
agencies other than the court. A little less than half of all 
the delinquents of Queens (43.5 per cent) were dis- 
tributed among agencies other than the court, while 
Brooklyn had slightly less than one-quarter of its delin- 
quents (24.2 per cent) not known to the court. 

On the basis of this table alone, the contention seems 
upheld that the number of children known to the court 
does not furnish a true index to the extent of delinquent 
behavior in any section of the city. 


CASES CARRIED FOR CARE AS A BASIS FOR A 
DELINQUENCY RATE 


While the children tabulated as under the care of 
agencies other than the court had been accepted and car- 
ried for treatment, not all of the children referred to the 
Children’s Court were actually taken under care. Pre- 
sumably those children who were dismissed with a warn- 
ing or a fine do not, from the point of view of the court, 
present problems as serious as those of the children whom 
it held for care,? nor as serious as those cases referred for 
treatment to other agencies.? Comparisons which include 


2 See Chap. III, pp. 26-27, for a fuller discussion of the relation of dis- 
position to offense. 

3 See Chap. VII for a discussion of the types of problems referred to 
the court and to other agencies. 
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all the court cases, whether held or dismissed, with cases 
accepted for care by other agencies, are therefore mislead- 
ing. 

Table 3 divides the Series A children into two groups, 
indicating those who were dismissed by the Children’s 
Court and those who were carried for care by the court or 
other agencies, and makes possible a comparison of the 
court cases held for care with those under care of other 
agencies. 


TABLE 3 
DELINQUENTS (SERIES A), CLASSIFIED AS DISMISSED BY THE 
CHILDREN S COURT AND HELD FOR CARE BY THE 
COURT OR OTHER AGENCIES, EACH BOROUGH 


CASES CASES HELD FOR CARE 
DISMISSED BY 
> 
CHILDREN S |py CHILDREN’S| BY OTHER 


Borough COURT COURT AGENCIES 
Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per 
ber | cent] ber | cent] ber | cent 
All boroughs... . Onl jL 11 1230.01113,07041 3O3s cod ole 
Manhattan........ 501° 1,05411°20.0.4133029 130.2. 19153454 35.0 
Bronxicaan ara : 380;1-23.8i)08 02111-30.0 583 | 36.6 
Brooklyns.8. ot oe 411 1537011°30.0 191,473 |30:2 1) 006 124.2 
ice ni siamese, ; LOS HO? 378 | 37.3 440 | 43.5 
Richmond......... ; 106 | 43.1 135,1°54.0 Salta zo 


The following deductions are easily made from Table 3: 

First, the total series, 10,374, 1s almost evenly distributed 
among the three brackets: those dismissed by the Chil- 
dren’s Court (30 per cent), those held by the Children’s 
Court (38.3 per cent) , and those carried for care by other 
agencies (31.7 per cent). There are, however, some bor- 
ough variations. In Richmond 43.1 per cent and in Queens 
19.2 per cent of the children labeled delinquent in those 
boroughs were dismissed. No doubt this variation in the 
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proportion of children dismissed reflects a lack of uniform- 
ity in the boroughs in bringing children to court for trivial 
offenses and in holding or dismissing cases of the several 
degrees of seriousness.‘ 

Secondly, in this new comparison, for every child held 
for care by the Children’s Court in Manhattan (1,362) 
there is one child unknown to the court (1,348) but under 
the care of another agency. In Queens more delinquents 
are known to other agencies (440) than are under the 
care of the court (378), whereas in Richmond the court 
figures tell practically the whole story. 

These figures, then, emphasize the contention that the 
organization of the community’s social agency machinery 
does affect the extent to which juvenile delinquent be- 
havior is officially registered. ‘Thus, children under care of 
agencies other than the court play even a greater réle in 
the delinquency picture than was evident on the basis of 
Table 2. They must be taken into account to obtain even 
an approximate picture of the extent of juvenile misbe- 
havior in a cosmopolitan city like New York. 

The next function of the present chapter is to dis- 
cover how far the addition of children known to agencies 
other than the court changes the proportions of girls and 
boys, younger and older children, whites and Negroes, 
Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant children found in the 
court. Two sets of tables accompany the discussion: those 
based upon the court count and those based upon the 
total count. 


DELINQUENCY AMONG GIRLS AND Boys 


It is generally known that there is greater reluctance to 
label girls as delinquents than is the case with boys. ‘Table 
4 classifies the court cases according to sex and shows the 
preponderance of boys among the delinquents. 


4See Table 30, Chap. VII. 
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TABLE 4 


CHILDREN'S COURT DELINQUENTS (SERIES A), CLASSIFIED 
BY SEX, EACH BOROUGH 


TOTAL - - BOYS GIRLS 
Borough 
Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 
All boroughs...| 7,090 100.0 6,141 86.6 949 13.4 
Manhattan...... 2,416 100.0 2,004 82.9 412 es 
Bronxeamed eae 1,011 100.0 898 88.8 113 Tin? 
Brooklyn en 2,849 100.0 TATA 88.6 325 11.4 
@ucensie eee 573 100.0 493 86.0 80 14.0 
Richmond....... 241 100.0 222 92.1 19 7.9 


In this table the ratio of delinquent boys to girls for the 
city as a whole is about six and one-half to one. In the 
Bronx and Brooklyn courts there are approximately eight 
boys to each girl, and in Manhattan less than five boys 
to each girl. Are these ratios maintained when the cases 
of all agencies are considered? Table 5, covering cases of 
all agencies, shows a ratio of five delinquent boys to each 
delinquent girl—a slight reduction in the disproportion 
between the two sexes appearing in Table 4. 


TABLE 5 
ALL AGENCY DELINQUENTS (SERIES A), CLASSIFIED BY SEX, 
EACH BOROUGH 


TOTAL BOYS GIRLS 
Borough —_— 
Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 


All boroughs... .| 10,374 100.0 8,697 83.8 1,677 16.2 


Manhattan... 3,704 100.0 3,047 81.0 rAts 19.0 
Bronte. ane eee 1,594 100.0 1373 86.1 227 13.0 
brooklyn ae eG 100.0 3;103 84.2 594 15.8 
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Probably neither ratio is an accurate indicator of the ex- 
tent of anti-social behavior of boys and girls in a borough 
or a neighborhood. It is often said that the disparity of 
girls’ and boys’ cases referred to the court indicates that 
public opinion is against subjecting girls to the rigors of 
a court experience, except in cases in which the girls’ 
conduct would seem to be evidence of very decided anti- 
social behavior. Table 6, covering cases of children known 
to the court classified by sex and by disposition of case, 
is offered because it may throw some light on the question 
of the degree of seriousness of the problems presented by 
boys as compared with those presented by girls. 

On the evidence in Table 6, a boy brought to court has 
on the whole an equal chance of being dismissed or held 
for care, while a girl has only about one chance in eight 
of being dismissed—suggesting that a girl is brought into 
court only when her behavior is considered serious. 

Borough differences as shown by these figures range 
from approximately one chance in five for dismissal for a 
girl referred to court in Queens to one chance in ten in 
the Bronx. Apparently there are differences within the 
five boroughs in the degree of reluctance to label a girl 
as a delinquent as compared with the reluctance to hail a 
boy into court—a circumstance that is evidenced by 
the varying proportions of each sex group held or 
dismissed. 

Although not all studies of delinquency rate-making 
have given this fact due thought and consideration, it 
would seem obvious that the age of a child as well as his 
sex would have some bearing on his registration as a de- 
linquent, either in a court, clinic, or social agency. On the 
whole, one would expect to find a preponderance of older 
boys and girls in the figures because the community would 
be inclined to disregard the delinquencies in the younger 
age group and take more seriously the-misconduct of older 
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boys and girls. Table 7 classifies Series A delinquents as 
under and over ten years of age. 


ARE OLDER CHILDREN More Apt To BE LABELED 
DELINQUENT THAN YOUNGER ONES? 


The ratio of twenty delinquents over the age of ten to 
one delinquent under ten (Table 7) bears out the opin- 
ion that the community pays much more attention to the 
misdoings of an older child. In the total population the 
ratio of the seven- to nine- to the ten- to fifteen-year-old 


TABLE 47 


CHILDREN'S COURT DELINQUENTS (SERIES A), CLASSIFIED 
BY AGE GROUPS, EACH BOROUGH 


6TOQ 10 TO 15 AGE NOT 
YEARS YEARS REPORTED 
Borough 


Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-|} Per 
ber | cent] ber | cent} ber | cent 


| | ff | | 


332, 14:7 11057377| 05-0, 921 | 0:3 


PB annattan saa 150 156.2) 152,258:11 0355 8 On 
BSEOUN Eee cs eet; PS oan | aS 968 | 95.7 2 0.2 
ESOOKI Vite fo we. oi LO} ee Oule2zs7 3001800. 1 8 eye 
BUCEN Se ts oe as 208 2355 552 | 96.3 I 0.2 
PACHMONG weet 18 | 7.5 2LIMNO I 7. 2 0.8 


age group is two to three.* Queens and Richmond repre- 
sent the extremes in variation from the city ratio for de- 
linquents—the Queens court showing a ratio of almost 
twenty-eight delinquents over ten years of age to one 
under ten, and the Richmond court, a ratio of twelve 
delinquents over ten to one under ten years of age. 
The purpose of Table 8 is to reveal whether this court 
ratio of twenty older children to one younger child in 
5 These calculations are based on the tabulations of the United States 


Census Bureau in the office of the Research Bureau of the Welfare 
Council. 
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the city as a whole would be changed by the inclusion of 
children known to agencies other than the court. 


TABLE 8 
ALL AGENCY DELINQUENTS (SERIES A), CLASSIFIED BY AGE 
GROUPS, EACH BOROUGH 


6 TO 9 10 TO 15 AGE NOT 
TTS YEARS YEARS REPORTED 
Borough 

Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per 
ber | cent | ber | cent] ber | cent 
All boroughs... 110,374 1100.0 |" 704 | 7.7 1|19,404'| 91-2 
Manhattan........ 3704 | TOO.0) 1323118 o:00 8313 72 LOO 
Bronx oe ae ee 1,504} -100.0 18129817 5:16. 1,450.1 01-0 
Brookly nes eee 3,757.) 100.0; 18 235, |) ©.3a:|'35400.1103-0 
Queens aoe 1,013 | 100.0 88 | 8.7 921 | 90.9 
Richmond 2e2.8 0 ce 246 | 100.0 Tom eeey, 22 5uO les 


The figures presented in this table confirm the opinion 
that the addition of the other agency cases increases the 
proportion of younger children. The ratio of older chil- 
dren to younger children, when the cases known to other 
agencies are included, becomes twelve over ten years of 
age to one under ten years, instead of twenty to one. 
Consequently, the court figures are not a true indication of 
the relative extent of delinquent behavior indulged in by 
younger and older children—younger children being more 
frequently left for care with agencies other than the court. 


ARE WHITE AND COLORED CHILDREN KNOWN AS 
DELINQUENTS IN EQUAL PROPORTIONS? 


Another popular belief, similar in nature to the preju- 
dice pointing to a higher expectancy of delinquent be- 
havior among boys than girls, and among older than 
younger children, is that the Negro population furnishes 
more delinquents in proportion to its numbers than the 
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white population of the same age. Tables 9, 10, and 11, 
assemble the data to test this hypothesis. 


TABLE 9 


CHILDREN’S COURT DELINQUENTS (SERIES A), CLASSIFIED 
BY COLOR, EACH BOROUGH 


TOTAL WHITE NEGRO NOT REPORTED 


Manhattan...... DAL OueiOO:00) 14742) | 7281 628 | 26.0 40 1.9 
Bron xt os WOl Ig 100.0410 OST 407-0 29 2.9 I O.1 
mBrooklyne.. oi. BOAO OC.071 2,007 104.5 854 5.4 2 Or 
MOUCENS oe ocak S75 al 1OO.O 544 | 94.9 15 4.4 4 Ong, 
Richmond... ... - LAM EL OOO 27 OO 3 iia) I 0.4 


Analysis of ‘Table 9, in which the 7,o0go children re- 
ferred to the court are classified by color, reveals that the 
ratio of Negro to white delinquents is approximately one 
to eight. However, the ratio for Manhattan, the only bor- 
ough with a large Negro population, is probably more 
significant. Manhattan figures yield one Negro delinquent 
to slightly fewer than three white delinquents. 


TABLE 10 


ALL AGENCY DELINQUENTS (SERIES A), CLASSIFIED BY 
COLOR, EACH BOROUGH 


TOTAL WHITE NEGRO NOT REPORTED 
Borough 
Num- | Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per | Num-| Per 
ber cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 
All boroughs.| 10,374 | 100.0 | 9,204 | 88.7 | 1,065 | 10.3 105 1.0 
Manhattan... .| 3,764 | 100.0 | 2,890 | 76.8 803 192153 71 1.9 
ROTM ar beat ik E504 M0 100,01 15550)" 97,0 a7. 223 I O.1 
Brooklyn....... 35757 V160.0 13,501 104.6 185 4.9 II Om 
MUEENS. Asc. TyOla HEOOLO. 05571043 37 a6 a 241 
Richmond.... . ZAO INL OO.O aan 2420 Ogee 3 hee I 0.4 
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When the children known to other agencies are added to 
the court count, the ratio of Negro to white delinquents 
for Manhattan becomes one to three and one-half, as in 
‘Table 10 on page 61. 

The fact that there are relatively fewer Negro chil- 
dren than white when cases not known to the court are 
included suggests that one explanation for the large pro- 
portion of Negro children who are brought into the 
court is the lack of provision of alternate agency care for 
these children. 

However, whether the ratio of white to Negro delin- 
quents is three to one or three and one-half to one, it is 
not in accord with the distribution of white and Negro 
children in the city’s population. 


TABLE 11 


NEW YORK CITY POPULATION, 1930, 6 TO 15 YEARS OF 
AGE INCLUSIVE, CLASSIFIED BY COLOR, EACH BOROUGH 


TOTAL WHITE NEGRO 


Borough 


Per Num- Per | Num- 


cent ber cent! ber 


100.0 | 1,110,835 | 96.4 | 41,012 


Num- 


ber 


All boroughs} 1,152,781 


Manhattan. .| 259,705 | 100.0} 233,651 | 90.0 | 25,459 


Bronx aes 216,0453| 4100.0. 12521357511 000-011 m 23222 
Brooklyn....| 463,431 | 100.0] 453,439|97.8] 9,786 
Queens...... 182,015 | 100.0] 178,848] 98.3 | 3,090 
Richmond... 31,585 | 100.0 31,1160] 98.5 455 


@ Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


Compared with the distribution of white and Negro 
children in Manhattan’s population, the court series 
(Table 9) shows a little over two and one-half times as 
many Negro delinquent children as would be expected. 
When the cases of all agencies are included (Table 10) 
there are slightly more than twice as many Negro chil- 
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dren who are labeled delinquent as would be expected in 
proportion to the population. 

The explanation for these disproportions between 
Negro delinquents and Negro child population remains 
uncertain; and an attempt to compare the extent of de- 
linquency between white and Negro children immediately 
evokes reference to all of the cultural factors that affect 
the counting process in this field. The following are some 
of the considerations which might be advanced to sup- 
port a contention that the disproportion between Negro 
and white delinquents may be even greater than is re- 
vealed by the tables above. 

It has been said, for instance, that in certain schools 
predominantly Negro in population nothing is officially 
done about thefts which occur, and the solution of the 
difficulties is largely left to the children themselves.* A 
second factor contributive to the reporting of miscon- 
duct on the part of a Negro child is the color of the peti- 
tioner. The Negro sufferer at the hands of a delinquent 
Negro child might be less apt to report him to white au- 
thorities. Thirdly, there is the possibility that because of 
the insufficient provision for his care, the Negro child 
may not be referred to officials who can do nothing about 
it except administer a reprimand. If the treatment plan 
were commitment, a consideration against referring the 
Negro boy to the court might be the awareness of cer- 
tain unofficial discrimination which works against commit- 
ting a Negro child to an institution whose population is 
almost entirely white, based upon the belief in institu- 
tional circles that to care for Negro and white children 
together renders the administrative task more difficult. 
Attitudes toward this question, of course, vary with ad- 
ministrative policies and with personnel. It is quite pos- 


6 Suggested in conversation with Ira DeA. Reid, Professor of Sociology 
at Atlanta University, 
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sible, therefore, that delinquent behavior may be more 
prevalent in the Negro group than the recorded data in- 
dicate. 

On the other hand, it is possible that the count of 
Negro delinquents is exaggerated because of a tendency 
on the part of white authorities to suspect Negro children 
more frequently than they would suspect white children, 
the former being brought into court for behavior which 
if exhibited by the white child might be dismissed with 
a reprimand. 

In summary, it might be said that the factors influencing 
the registration of Negro children as delinquents are more 
complicated than those which operate in the registering of 
similar anti-social behavior on the part of white children. 
Consequently, judgment as to the degree to which court 
figures mark the extent of delinquency among Negroes 
and its relative occurrence among all children of the two 
races is neither practical nor valid. 

To pass to the next set of factors, it is the point of view 
of this study that the religious and cultural affiliations, no 
less than the color, age, and sex of a delinquent child, 
also are factors determining whether and where he will 
be referred for consideration of his behavior. 


ARE CATHOLIC, PROTESTANT, AND JEWISH CHILDREN 
EQUALLY LIKELY TO BE LABELED DELINQUENT? 


Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant in this study refer to 
individuals regarded by others or by themselves as en- 
titled to care by a sectarian organization, or designated by 
a non-sectarian agency as belonging to specific religious 
eroups. The headings in the tables below are not to be 
interpreted as indicating any degree of religious observ- 
ance or non-belief within each fold. 

In general, children under the care of Protestant and 
Jewish organizations would be counted as members of the 
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Protestant or Jewish faith. The Eastern Orthodox are one 
exception. They are customarily referred to Protestant 
rather than Catholic agencies. Non-Catholics under the 
care of a Catholic agency are found in the records of the 
Villa Loretto of the House of Good Shepherd. This insti- 
tution cares for Protestant Negro children for whom no 
provision has been made within the agencies caring for 
white Protestant children. 

The heading other and not reported covers members 
of the Eastern Orthodox church, children reported as hav- 
ing no religion or as being of other religion, as well as 
those children for whom information on this item was not 
available. Sometimes the designation no religion denotes 
a parent’s refusal to label himself or his children as be- 
longing to any religious sect. In a few cases no religion 
represents the judgment of a social worker or probation 
officer that a non-observing member of his own religious 
group should not be classified as a communicant within 
that group. With these explanations, Tables 12 and 13 
are Offered. 

Table 12 indicates that there is no question but that 
children of Catholic affiliation known to the court far ex- 
ceed those of any other religious afhliation. Fifty-nine and 
five-tenths per cent of all the delinquents referred to the 
court are allocated to the Catholic group. In the boroughs 
of Queens and Richmond children of Catholic affiliation 
account for 66.5 per cent and 72.2 per cent respectively of 
all the children in the court. 

Since children of Catholic affiliation account for almost 
six-tenths of all the cases in the court, it follows that chil- 
dren of Jewish and Protestant affiliation account between 
them for the smaller residue. Most striking is the small 
proportion which delinquents classified as white Protes- 
tants contribute to the total court count—8.3 per cent in 
the city as a whole. 
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Nineteen and seven-tenths per cent of all the court cases 
in 1930 were classified as Jewish. Notable, however, is the 
variation in the proportion of Jewish children referred to 
the court in each borough. Only 8.6 per cent of Manhat- 
tan cases were Jewish, whereas Jewish children in the 
Brooklyn court were 30 per cent of the total court cases 
for that borough. 

When the comparison of the proportion of delinquents 
in each religious category is based on total cases instead 
of court cases, as in Table 13 below, some changes occur 
in the proportions of Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant chil- 
dren labeled delinquent. 

For the city as a whole the addition of the other agency 
cases makes few marked changes in the distribution of the 
delinquents among the religious categories. The Catholic 
bracket covers 56.5 per cent instead of 59.5 per cent, and 
white Protestants account for 7.8 per cent in the total series 
instead of 8.3 as in the court. 

The addition of the other agency cases results in an 
increase in the proportion of Jewish children, which be- 
comes 22.3 per cent instead of 19.7 per cent. Most strik- 
ing is the change in the proportion of Jewish cases in 
Manhattan from 8.6 per cent in the court series to 15.7 
per cent in the whole series—a clear indication that the 
court figures for the Jewish children tell only a part of 
the story of the incidence of socially disapproved behavior 
in the Jewish group. 

These varying proportions of children of Catholic, Prot- 
estant, and Jewish affiliation appearing in the court count 
and in the total count are more challenging when con- 
sidered in connection with the distribution of the popula- 
tion according to religious affiliation. 

Roughly speaking, the population of the city is divided 
among the three major religious groups in approximately 
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equal proportions.’ It might therefore be expected, consid- 
ering the nature of the Children’s Court Code, that delin- 
quents of the respective religious affiliations would appear 
in approximately the same proportions. Nevertheless, there 
is a marked excess of Catholic children known as delin- 
quent in 1930. The ratios based on Tables 12 and 13 
indicate one delinquent of white Protestant to seven of 
Catholic affiliation. 

The ratio of delinquents of Jewish affiliation to those of 
Catholic affiliation is one to three in Table 12, and in 
Table 13 it is one to two and one-half. Ratios for Man- 
hattan in the court count (Table 12) are even more 
striking—one delinquent of white Protestant affiliation to 
every eleven of Catholic affiliation, and one child of Jew- 
ish affiliation to almost seven delinquents of Catholic affili- 
ation. The explanation for this uneven distribution of de- 
linquents according to religious affiliation among the 
agencies is not obvious from the data available. 

To assume that the white child population of the city is 
equally distributed among the Jews, the Catholics, and the 
Protestants is probably erroneous. As a rule, Catholic and 
Jewish families have more children than white Protestant 
families. One may hazard the guess that the white Protes- 
tant population, while representing approximately one- 
third of the city’s population, may be composed of single 
adults, families without children, or families with fewer 
children than characterize either the Jewish or the Catho- 
lic group. If there were figures available on the distribu- 
tion of the child population in each one of these religious 
groups we should have a better basis for inference as to 
the relative proportions of delinquents credited to each 
religious affiliation. Accurate figures depend upon a dif- 


7See Appendix B for discussion of the basis of the distribution of the 
population according to religious affiliation. 
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ferent kind of tabulation by the United States Census 
Bureau.® 

While this is not the occasion to go into a consideration 
of the causal factors in delinquent behavior, it is scarcely 
conceivable that the children of any one religious affilia- 
tion could have a monopoly on all forms of misbehavior: 
stealing, malicious mischief, desertion of home, ungov- 
ernable behavior, and so on. Some factors which influence 
the reporting process are obviously at work, presumably 
connected with the community provision of alternate 
agency care and with group standards of procedure in deal- 
ing with delinquent behavior. 

To indicate the extent to which delinquents of Catholic, 
Jewish, and Protestant affiliation are referred to the court 
or to other agencies, ‘Table 15 below redistributes the 1930 
delinquents according to religious affiliation and agency 
auspices. 

Almost four-fifths (78.8 per cent) of all the Negro delin- 
quent children were referred to the Children’s Court, but 
only slightly more than three-fifths (60.2 per cent) of the 
Jewish children appeared in the court record of 1930. Be- 
tween these two extremes are 71.9 per cent and 73 per- 
cent respectively of delinquents of Catholic and white 
Protestant affiliation accounted for by the Children’s 
Court. 

The corollary of the varying proportions of children of 
each religious afhliation known to the court are the vary- 
ing proportions under the care of agencies other than the 
court. As a result, approximately one-fifth (21.2 per cent) 
of the Negro children are credited to agencies other than 
the court, and almost two-fifths (39.8 per cent) of Jewish 


8 A further clue to the number of children in Jewish, Catholic, and 
Protestant families may be furnished by the sample in the New York 
City Youth Survey, Employment and Educational Status of Young Per- 
sons, now being conducted by the Research Bureau of the Welfare 
Council. 
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children appear in 1930 with other than court records of 
their delinquent behavior. While white children of Catho- 
lic and Protestant affiliation are known to agencies other 
than the court in approximately even proportions (28.1 
per cent and 27 per cent respectively) , the absolute num- 
bers are very different (1,645 Catholics and 218 Prot- 
estants). 
TABLE 15 
DELINQUENTS (SERIES A), CLASSIFIED BY RELIGIOUS 
AFFILIATION, AND AS KNOWN TO THE CHILDREN S$ 
COURT OR OTHER AGENCIES, ALL BOROUGHS 


KNOWN TO 


Religious TOTAL 


CHILDREN’S OTHER 
Afhliation 


COURT AGENCIES 


Number|Per cent| Number!|Per cent|Number|Per cent 


SLOcal ah ee ae ee, 10,374.) 5100.0 wll. 7,000 1 Ors Erp da be cy bey) 
Catholiciwies eee 53803) | (9100.00 14,2184) 671.0 1,645 | 28.1 
JOWISIISaGt are te tee 2,317,| lOO.0 1133000) 00.2 921 | 39.8 
White Protestant®....... 807 | 100.0 eek bee! 2169276 
Negro Protestant........| 1,065 | 100.0 839 | 78.8 peep ied feo) 
Other and not reported. . 322) 100.6 48 | 14.9 LIAR OS rt 


* Estimated; calculated by subtracting Negro delinquents from total 
Protestant delinquents. 


The caption other agencies in Table 15 covers, in addi- 
tion to the official agencies other than the court, a num- 
ber of private agencies, many of them under sectarian 
auspices.® Because certain religious groups have made more 
provision for unofficial agency care of delinquent children 
than have others, it seems important to present, as Table 
16 below does, the distribution of the children in these 
unofficial agencies according to religious affiliation. This 
seems important because the extent of this provision may 


9See Chap. IV for list of agencies by sectarian auspices, and Table 52, 
Appendix C, for children under care of each agency. 
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not only decrease the number of children of any one re- 
ligious afhliation referred to the court but it may in addi- 
tion increase the number of delinquents in each religious 
afhliation who receive an official label. It is even possible 
that this sectarian agency provision may do both. The dis- 
cussion which follows seeks to explore evidence on these 
possibilities. 

Negro children are conspicuously absent in the case 
loads of the unofficial agencies, where they represent only 
2.4 per cent of the total. Delinquents of white Protestant 
afhliation claim 8.1 per cent, whereas Jewish children ac- 
count for 54 per cent of all delinquents under care of un- 
official agencies in 1930. 

Obviously the lack of provision of alternate agency care 
for Negro children bears some relation to their higher in- 
PIC Cceliethe sCOULLeCOUNta| LI Sepen cent, Lables). 
What changes would be made in the distribution of whites 
and Negroes in the court count if there were unofficial 
agency care available for the Negro child is entirely a mat- 
ter of surmise. 

In seeming contradiction of the argument that alternate 
agency care provides a loophole through which official 
records in the court may be avoided, is the case of the 
white Protestant delinquents, for whom alternate agency 
care is available. ‘These children are known in small num- 
bers to the unofficial agencies, but they also represent a 
small proportion of the total court count (8.3 per cent, 
Table 12). The explanation of this dearth of white de- 
linguents of Protestant affiliation in both official and un- 
official records is probably the same. Further implications 
of this important finding are developed in discussion in 
later chapters. 

Delinquents of Catholic afhliation represent 33.5 per 
cent of the case loads of the unofficial agencies—approxi- 
mately the same proportion which Catholics are estimated 
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to be in the city’s population (34.1 per cent, Table 14). 
One may hazard the judgment that the high incidence of 
Catholic children in the court may be an indication both 
of more behavior regarded as referrable to the court and 
of insufficient provision for unofficial agency care for 
Catholic children in comparison, for example, with Jewish 
children. 

The official and unofficial registration of delinquents 
of Jewish affiliation presents a different picture. As is the 
case with Protestant children, sectarian agency care is 
available to the delinquents of Jewish affiliation, but un- 
like the Protestant and Catholic groups, sectarian care 
seems to supplement court care to a greater extent for 
Jewish children. 

It is also obvious from Table 16 that sectarian agencies 
do not provide for the same proportions of Catholic, Jew- 
ish, and Protestant children in each borough. 

The considerations offered above do not determine 
whether the provision of other agency care operates to in- 
crease the amount of delinquent behavior registered in 
each religious group, whether it merely shifts part of the 
registered total from the official to the unofficial bracket, 
or whether the type of sectarian agency care available 
(that is, volunteer or professional) is a factor, either in 
the shifting or in the registering of the total amount. Yet 
it appears that a delinquency rate based only on a court 
rate, for Jewish children at least, is misleading. 

If this practice of leaving the child with the unofficial 
agency in control is more characteristic of one group than 
of another, a rate of delinquency for a specific group based 
only on official statistics would in consequence be altered. 

If these conditions hold for the city and the boroughs, it 
follows that neighborhood rates based on official statistics 
would reflect in exaggerated form these differences of cul- 
tural settings of white and Negro, Jewish and non-Jewish 
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child population. ‘Thus, official rates would reflect not the 
approximate extent of delinquent behavior in these neigh- 
borhoods, but also, among other things, varying agency 
provision for each cultural and religious group. 


SUMMARY 


The preceding analysis of all the children in the year 
1930 known for delinquent behavior, officially or unoff- 
cially, afhrms the working hypotheses of this study. The 
operation of factors such as variant attitudes toward the 
use of the court for the care of girls and boys, for children 
over and under ten years of age, for white children and 
Negroes, for Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant children, is 
abundantly manifested in an analysis of their effect on the 
determination of what delinquency shall be officially reg- 
istered. Consequently, court figures alone are not only in- 
sufficient, but also misleading as an indication of even the 
approximate extent of juvenile delinquent behavior in 
New York City. 

Specifically, the analysis in this chapter reveals the fol- 
lowing points: 

(1) The chances of girls and of boys for registration 
as delinquents are very different, not only for the city as 
a whole but in various neighborhoods and groups. In 
Series A the ratio of boys to girls in the court figures is 
six and one-half to one. When other agency cases are added 
it becomes five boys to one girl. Thus, if only court cases 
are counted there is a slight disproportion in the per- 
centage of boys included in the delinquency rate. 

(2) While it cannot be assumed that anti-social be- 
havior occurs in equal amounts among the children over 
and under ten years of age, a delinquency rate based on a 
total age span of six-to-fifteen or seven-to-fifteen years ob- 
scures the degree to which differing community attitudes 
as to the public registering of anti-social behavior of chil- 
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dren of younger ages operates. In the court there is one 
child under ten years of age to twenty children ten years of 
age or over. When the court series is supplemented by the 
other agency cases the distribution becomes one child 
under ten to twelve children over ten. Consequently, a 
delinquency rate which excludes those children known for 
delinquent behavior to agencies other than the court, in- 
cludes proportionately too few children in the younger 
age group. 

(3) ‘There is a persistently higher percentage of Negro 
children in the delinquency category than would be ex- 
pected on the basis of their proportion in the population. 
However, the dearth of Negro children under care in all 
but official agencies points to extreme differences in type 
of care available for white and Negro children. Because 
there are many considerations which complicate the reg- 
istering of delinquent behavior of Negro children, the 
conclusion at present must be that any judgment as to 
the relative incidence of delinquency among Negroes and 
whites is impractical and invalid. 

(4) ‘There is not a uniform correspondence between 
the estimated proportion of the child population which 
may be considered Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish and 
the proportion which delinquent children of each one of 
these religious affiliations represent in the total delin- 
quency count. While it is admitted that figures on child 
population in religious groups, with which our tables on 
delinquency could be compared, are lacking, it would still 
seem from a comparison of the delinquency tables with 
figures on the general population in religious groups that 
there is a considerable excess of delinquent children of 
Catholic affiliation and a small proportion of white de- 
linquents of Protestant affiliation. No implication of the 
adequacy or inadequacy of the ethical content of any one 
of the religions should be inferred from this statement. 
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Associated with these differences in the incidence, as 
officially registered, of delinquent children of Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish affiliation is the type of other agency 
services available in each borough. Where there is active 
unofficial agency organization, as in the case of the Jewish 
group in Manhattan and the Bronx, the incidence of de- 
linquency officially registered for children of that denomi- 
nation is decidedly less. 

(5) The category children brought to court is a poor 
base on which to develop statistical measurement. It in- 
cludes the cases of a high but varying (for the several 
cultural groups) proportion of children whose cases are 
summarily dismissed and hence not to be regarded as in 
need of much attention. It omits a considerable, and simi- 
larly varying, proportion of serious cases cared for by 
other official and many voluntary agencies. A more accu- 
rate comparison of the relative extent of delinquency, 
borough by borough, as well as of its incidence by neigh- 
borhoods within a borough, could be obtained by count- 
ing only serious court cases (that is, those placed on pro- 
bation or committed) , and by including all other agency 
cases treated for offenses and conditions similar to the 
serious Cases in court. 

On this basis, in Manhattan, for each child held for care 
by the court, there is one child known to other agencies. 
In Queens there were proportionately more children 
known to the other agencies than to the court; whereas 
in Richmond, where there are no other agencies, the court 
figures presumably tell the whole tale—at least, all of it 
that is told. The weakness of official figures as sources for 
measurement is intensified when the figures are used to 
compare neighborhoods peopled with groups having these 
variant cultural backgrounds and attitudes toward the use 
of the court. 
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The next chapter will explore the extent to which data 
on the children in Series B, that is, those under care as 
delinquents in 1930 but referred prior to that year, either 
supplement or change the findings of this chapter as to 
the extent to which the sex, the age, the color, and the 
religious affiliation of the child affect his official registra- 
tion as a delinquent. In addition, an answer will be sought 
to the question as to whether the exclusion of these chil- 
dren, remaining under care but previously referred, would 
markedly affect a neighborhood rate for any one year. 


VI 


CHILDREN REFERRED FOR DELINQUENT 
BEHAVIOR PRIOR TO 1930 REMAINING 
UNDER CARE DURING THAT YEAR 


Series B 


HEN this study was first planned, the measurement 

aspect seemed to be so inextricably woven into the 
fabric of the nationality and cultural area study that there 
was no Clear vision of it as two distinct parts, one dealing 
with measurement and the other with cause. All children 
known for delinquent behavior, under care of agencies 
in the year 1930, without distinction between those chil- 
dren who were referred in 1930 and those who were pre- 
viously referred but still remained under care in 1930, 
were considered as involved in the count. As the study 
progressed and its various aspects emerged more clearly, 
the conviction crystallized that the problem could best be 
handled by considering the causal and the measurement 
aspects as separate studies, with the measurement study 
differentiating between case load: that is, all children 
under care in the year, and incidence (children referred 
in 1930 for delinquent behavior). 

Reasons for this differentiation of case load and inci- 
dence are of several kinds. In a test of the validity of 
official statistics as a measure of the extent of delinquent 
behavior, the inclusion of children who were already in 
institutions and otherwise under care presents problems. 
Differing policies as to the length of time a child is kept 
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under care can affect the figures for areas and for types 
of agencies very materially. 

Logically, objection can be made to charging to the 
home area children who are in institutions. The argu- 
ment has been advanced that if a child has been placed 
in an institution he is, ipso facto, no longer a delinquent 
in the community. Case workers know, however, that dis- 
charges from institutions depend on considerations other 
than the cessation of evidence of delinquent behavior. 
Such matters as overhead, expense, the press of new busi- 
ness, and home conditions influence the discharge process. 

There is, however, something to be said for the idea 
that the removal from the neighborhood of children who 
have exhibited delinquent behavior is the removal of po- 
tential foci of infection. If these children were not re- 
moved from their homes they would possibly be engaging 
in delinquent acts and involving other children in them. 
Removal at least prevents their arrest and the accordant 
increase of the administrative statistics of agencies. If the 
weeding-out process of committing children to institutions 
proceeds to any considerable extent, it should leave the 
neighborhood with fewer children who display anti-social 
behavior. When this neighborhood is compared with other 
neighborhoods, from which children have not been re- 
moved for institutional care, there may be an undue 
weighting of delinquents in neighborhoods in which chil- 
dren with anti-social tendencies are allowed to remain in 
their homes. 

What the effect of institutional treatment on subsequent 
delinquent behavior in a neighborhood may be is still 
conjectural. No competent studies have appeared which 
would encourage optimism on the effectiveness of insti- 
tutional treatment in its present form in preventing fur- 
ther delinquency of institutionalized children. Some case 
workers hold that most children exhibiting delinquent 
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behavior are at present more effectively treated and dis- 
suaded from further delinquency by the application of 
case-work processes in their own homes. In line with this 
point of view, the advantage for a lower delinquency rate 
in subsequent years would rest on the side of those neigh- 
borhoods whose children were most often treated within 
the community rather than outside of it.t A test of these 
hypotheses might be made by a follow-up study of what 
happened to children in this study who were subject to 
the various types of treatment. 

After considering all the implications, it was decided to 
distinguish between the children under care who were 
freshly referred as delinquents in 1930 and those whose 
cases had been carried over from a previous year. ‘The 
first group are Series A, discussed in the preceding chapter. 
The second group are Series B. Two sets of tables were 
prepared, one based on incidence in the year 1930 and 
the other on the carried-over cases. There were several 
tabulation problems peculiar to this last series. 


‘TABULATION PROBLEMS 


The tabulations of these Series B children were sub- 
divided to indicate, in the cases of children committed 
to institutions, the type of treatment—intra- or extra-mural 
—afforded by the institution, and the year of referral. If 
the child was in the institution during any period in 1930, 
he was classified as an inmate; if he had been paroled 
from the institution prior to the beginning of 1930, he was 
tabulated under parolees. 

A second problem was the interpretation of the offenses 
as stated in the commitment papers. In these papers the 
nondescript term delinquency is the blanket label for all 


1Dr. Philip Klein of the New York School of Social Work and a 
member of the Research Committee of the Research Bureau of the 
Welfare Council suggested the necessity of considering this possibility. 
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types of offense. ‘To tabulate for specific offenses it is nec- 
essary to examine the face sheets of the case records. To 
specify the sex offenses, however, would be impossible 
without perusal of the records of all girls labeled as un- 
governable or as runaways from home—the customary al- 
ternative labels. 

The tabulation of the ages of these delinquent children 
presents a third problem. Many of them were over sixteen 
years of age in 1930, although they were under sixteen 
when referred the first time to these agencies. Only those 
children who were still under sixteen on January 1, 1930, 
were included in the final Series B tabulation. 

We are next concerned with the analysis of the data in 
regard to the following three questions which will be dis- 
cussed in order: 

(1) How large is the group of carried-over cases? Which 
agencies were responsible for their care? And for how 
long? 

(2) Do the data on these children bear on the theory 
that the sex, age, color, and religious affiliation of the 
child influence his registration as delinquent either offi- 
cially or unofficially? 

(3) Do treatment practices characteristic of the differ- 
ent religious groups affect the number of children exposed 
in any one neighborhood, in any one year, and conse- 
quently modify the rate of delinquency based solely upon 
the number of children referred in that year? 


‘THE SIZE AND SCOPE OF SERIES B 


How large is this group of carried-over cases and what 
agencies are caring for them? Table 17 furnishes the data 
for this analysis. This is, in effect, a cross-section of cases 
known on one day at the beginning of the year. 

In total, these 3,132 cases add a considerable number to 
the 10,374 New York City children referred as delinquent 
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in 1930. However, the alignment of Series B children 
under care in various agencies shows a very different dis- 
tribution from what it did in Series A. Except in Queens 
and Richmond, the court accounts for less than 30 per 
cent of all carried-over cases. To the other official agencies 
also only a small proportion of the Series B children are 
known (11.7 per cent) . The unofficial agency cases are the 
ones which build up the carried-over series—but to a dif- 
ferent extent in each borough. In Brooklyn they are 
credited with 561 children, approximately 70 per cent of 
all that borough’s carried-over cases. In Manhattan the 
unofficial agencies account for almost 52 per cent. 


SERIES B AS AN ACCUMULATION 


A more accurate picture of the extent to which in any 
one year the court or any of the other agencies builds up 
a delinquency total for a borough or a neighborhood 
necessitates the distribution of the children in this series 
according to the year in which they were originally re- 
ferred. Table 18 performs this task. 

Except for the probation cases,” all other cases in Series 
B represent an accumulation of several years. Customary 
court practice makes three months the average duration 
of probation. At the end of that period the child is usu- 
ally discharged or perhaps committed to an institution. 

Agencies other than the court show varying proportions 
of their total cases under care for two, or three, or even 
five years. 

These differences in the distribution of Series B chil- 
dren among the various types of agencies and the varying 


2The data for this series could be obtained only by going through the 
docket books for the year 1929 and listing such cases as had been referred 
for probation end were not terminated in the year 1929. The most effec- 
tive way to do this was to begin with December, 1929, and work back 
to January. In this manner, a continuously decreasing number of cases 
month by month was forthcoming, since it is not customary for the 
probation staff of the court to carry cases for any length of time. 
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periods of care accentuate again the diversified réle which 
the court records play as an indication of the extent of de- 
linquency in each borough. It suggests that a neighbor- 
hood delinquency rate reckoned only upon official cases 
has a different value in each borough, rendering com- 
parisons between the neighborhoods of the city uncer- 
tain. 

It should not be supposed that the court has had con- 
tact only with the children classified as under probation. 
Actually, many children who at one time or another went 
through its doors appear on the rolls of both official and 
unofficial institutions. Practically all commitments to inst1- 
tutions are made through the courts. 

Consequently, redistribution of the Series B children, as 
in Table 19, indicating the kind of care, furnishes a bet- 
ter basis of comparison of the extent to which, in the final 
analysis, delinquent behavior was known to the court or to 
other agencies in this accumulated series. 


TABLE 19 


DELINQUENTS (SERIES B), CLASSIFIED BY TYPE OF CARE, 
EACH BOROUGH 


INSTITUTIONAL 
CARE 


FIELD AGENCY 
CARE 


Borough 
Number|Per cent}|Number|Per cent} Number|Per cent 
Pll boroughs se ee 50.0 
Manhattan oe 51.3 
DrONnke oe cee 63.7 
ISTOOKIVIT fas coe ee 36.8 
WOCENS aoe re 7 ee 40.5 
Richmond eee ply 


* Percentages omitted; cases too few. 
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FIELD AND INSTITUTIONAL CARE, SERIES B 


On the basis of Table 19, there are exactly as many 
children in institutions as under field care, but the extent 
of institutionalization varies widely in the boroughs. Al- 
most twice as many Bronx children were being cared for in 
their own homes (413) than were receiving institutional 
care (235), and in Brooklyn the situation is reversed, in- 
stitutional care being apparently the preferred type. 

These differences may relate to differences in boroughs’ 
resources for care, which, in turn, would bear on neighbor- 
hood rates for delinquency. 

When still further account is taken (as it will be in a 
later table) of the apparent preference of certain religious 
groups for certain types of treatment, the effect of institu- 
tional care on neighborhood rates for delinquency will be 
made still more evident. 


RELATIVE PROPORTIONS OF GIRLS AND Boys IN 
SERIES B 


With some borough deviations, the ratio of boys to girls 
is approximately three and one-half to one instead of five 
boys to one girl, as in Series A. 


TABLE 20 
DELINQUENTS (SERIES B), CLASSIFIED BY SEX, EACH 
BOROUGH 
TOTAL BOYS GIRLS 
Borough ee eee ee | ee 
Number/Per cent|Number|Per cent}/Number|Per cent 
All boroughs... 42.2... 21320 O1O0.G8 es 4378 1877.5 695 22.2 
Manhattan............. 153507] 100.00 18:1,030 8 ee 70:4 320 23.6 
Bronxere ne ete we 648 | 100.0 488 75-3 160 24.7 
Brookiviieve, er eet, 7G7 a aTCO.O 648 | 81.3 149 18.7 
(Queers Gye ne ors Goce 284 | 100.0 225 79.2 59 20.8 
Richmond eee 47ers 40 pe 7 


* Percentages omitted; cases too few. 
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This smaller ratio in the carried-over series points to a 
possible tendency to apprehend boys on a lesser pretext 
than girls, and a possible tendency to hold girls longer and 
thus accumulate them in the case load. From the point of 
view of a rate, it seems to suggest that a one-year series 
of cases arising that year shows too few girls in proportion 
to boys. 


CHILDREN UNDER AND OVER TEN YEARS OF AGE 
IN SERIES B 


Rather curiously, more young children proportionately 
are found in this carried-over series than in the series show- 
ing original incidence. 

TABLE 21 


DELINQUENTS (SERIES B), CLASSIFIED BY AGE GROUPS, 
EACH BOROUGH 


Oro. G 10 TO 15 AGE NOT 


ess, YEARS YEARS REPORTED 


Borough | | | 
Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per 


ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 


Manhattan...... gto ikeereup here 11.5 | 1,199 | 88.4 I O.1 
BSEOIIX RS he. toe 7 G48 5100.0 | F103) 1510.7 540 | 83.3 fe) ne 
Brooklynees an 7O7T 1 1O0.0,|) 203 7.9 joke) | ovis! 6 0.8 
ROUEETIS ose) onee 284 | 100.0 18 6.3 205 | 93.3 I 0.4 
Richmond...... fighel 8 aes 39 O aha 


* Percentages omitted; cases too few. 


A greater proportion of children in this series are under 
ten years of age (11.3 per cent) than were found in Series 
A (7.4 per cent) .? The larger proportion of more seri- 
ous delinquency in the younger age group shown here 
serves to augment the data of Series A and to lessen the 
disproportions between the two age groups. 

Differences in the type of care accorded the children in 
the two age groups are given in Table 22. 

3 See Chap. V, Table 8. 
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Of the six-to-nine-year-old children in Series B, 39.7 per 
cent were in institutions. A much higher proportion of 
the children in the ten-to-fifteen-year-old group (51.4 per 
cent) were receiving this type of care. There are marked 
differences among the boroughs in ‘the type of care ac- 
corded the younger children. Of the Bronx children in the 
younger age group in this series, more than three times as 
many were receiving field care as there were receiving in- 
stitutional care. Manhattan prefers field care to the same 
degree that Brooklyn seems to prefer institutional care for 
the younger group. 

Thus, although some of the numbers are small, the 
conclusion is probably warranted that these differences 
reflect only differences in the agency set-up in the bor- 
oughs, and nothing whatever as to the behavior of the 
children which would be significant in comparing area 
rates for delinquent behavior. 


WHITE AND NEGRO CHILDREN IN SERIES B 


The classification of Series A delinquents according to 
race brought out the considerable disproportion of Negro 
delinquent children and raised the question as to the ex- 
tent to which it measured the relative extent of anti-social 
behavior in the two races or reflected the influence of such 
external factors as policing, the mores of a cultural group, 
and/or other similar conditions. | 

Table 23 shows that 10 per cent of all children in Series 
B are Negroes, an almost exact correspondence with the 
distribution in Series A. However, comparisons for the 
borough of Manhattan are more pertinent because, of all 
the boroughs, it has the only concentration of Negro popu- 
lation. In Manhattan Series B indicates 17.4 per cent Negro 
children, whereas Series A (Table 10) indicates a larger 
proportion of Negro children (21.3 per cent) . Apparently, 


Q2 SERIES B 


proportionately more Negro children are apprehended 
than are held for care. There is also the possibility that 
Negro children are held for shorter periods and thus do 
not accumulate in the case loads to the same extent as do 
white children. 

Differences in type of care accorded white and Negro 
delinquents noted in the Series A analysis obtain also in 
Series B. 


TABLE 23 


DELINQUENTS (SERIES B), CLASSIFIED BY COLOR, 
EACH BOROUGH 


TOTAL WHITE NEGRO 
Borough eee 
Number|Per cent} Number|Per cent} Number|Per cent 
All boroughs......... 4;132- 17 100.0 || -2,810) 000 313 10.0 
Manhattan a. eee on 98.380. lOO mlmI 12 Omlers2.0 236 17.4 
Bronx aa ase ee 648 | 100.0 O70F 8 07.2 18 2.8 
Brooklyne ws. see coe O74 in1O0.0 ZA0F} “03.6 51 6.4 
Queenston 284 | 100.0 2755) 07:0 6 7 He | 
Richmond 445.5 Eee: 47° bSa 45 reo 2 


* Percentages omitted; cases too few. 


According to ‘Table 24, in all boroughs, the proportion 
of Negro delinquents who were in institutions at the be- 
ginning of the year is higher than that of white children 
found in institutions, but in the different boroughs the 
proportions receiving field care and institutional care 
among the white children and among the colored ones 
show erratic differences. For Richmond the numbers are 
so small as to make judgment hazardous. Brooklyn, which 
has the largest percentage of Negro delinquents in institu- 
tions (88.2 per cent), has only 61.5 per cent of its white 
delinquent children in institutions. This probably is a 
reflection of Brooklyn’s lack of field agency care for Negro 
children. In this borough there are a considerable number 
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of white delinquent children under agency care in their 
own homes. 

Whether the greater proportion of dismissals of Negro 
children is due to triviality of the offense, to a slightly 
greater tendency to apprehend rather than hold Negroes 
for care, or to the lack of resources for care, is, however, 
not indicated by these figures taken by themselves. 


SERIES B DISTRIBUTION OF CATHOLIC, PROTESTANT, 
AND JEWISH CHILDREN 


To determine whether the unexpected distribution of 
children of Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant affiliation 
characteristic of Series A is characteristic of Series B also, 
the Series B children are tabulated according to religious 
afhliation. 

It is evident that there is an uneven distribution of the 
delinquents among the religious denominations, with the 
percentages only slightly different from those in Series A. 
The ratio of Jewish delinquent children to Catholic de- 
linquent children in Series B is about the same as it was 
in Series A—one Jewish child to two and one-half Catholic 
children. The ratio of white Protestant delinquent chil- 
dren to Catholic delinquent children in Series B is one 
to five, instead of one white Protestant to seven Catholic 
children, as in Series A. 

‘These relationships do not persist in all the boroughs. 
However, the Series B analysis tends to lessen somewhat 
the relative preponderance of delinquent children of 
Catholic affiliation revealed in Series A. 

These facts and the preceding discussion point to the 
fallacy of judgments on the relative incidence of delin- 
quent behavior among white and Negro children, boys 
or girls, younger and older children, Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish children based only upon official statistics. 
There is still no certain measure of the comparative ex- 
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tent of delinquent conduct among the two races, the two 
sexes, nor the two age groups. 

It was posited in the third question to which this chap- 
ter addresses itself that a marked tendency in any one cul- 
tural group to remove from the community its delinquent 
children, who, presumably, are not then free to be caught 
and registered as delinquents in the following year, would 
affect the number of delinquent children of any one re- 
ligious affiliation registered in the following year, if all 
and not simply the new cases were counted. 


DIFFERENCES IN TYPE OF CARE ACCORDED 
CATHOLIC, PROTESTANT, AND JEWISH CHILDREN 
IN SERIES B 


Marked association is shown in Table 26 between the 
religious affiliation of the delinquent child and the type 
of care likely to be accorded him. 

It is clear from Table 26 that institutionalization is on 
the whole the favored treatment for Catholic and Negro 
delinquent children and that field care is the preferred 
treatment for white Protestant and Jewish delinquent chil- 


TABLE 26: DELINQUENTS (SERIES B), CLASSIFIED BY RELIGI. 


CATHOLIC JEWISH 
INSTITU- FIELD INSTITU- FIELD 
Borough Total TOTAL TIONAL AGENCY TOTAL TIONAL AGENCY 


CARE CARE CARE CARE 


Num-| Per |Num-} Per |Num-} Per |Num-} Per |Num-]| Per |Num-| Per 
ber | cent] ber |cent| ber |cent] ber | cent| ber |cent] ber |cent | 


pa fa | ff | | | | | | | ee | 


All boroughs. . | 3,132 | 1,753 |100.0|1,073 |61.2 | 680 |38.8| 655 |100.0| 164 |25.0] 491 | 75.0) 


Manhattan ....... | 1,356 762 |100.0] 441 |57.9| 321 [42.1] 226 |100.0] 54 |23.9] 172 | 76.1) 
Bronx a. occ. o samue 648 270 1100.0] 155157.4| 115 |42-6] 213 |100.0] 42 |19.7] 171 | 80.3} 
IBrooklynesereicien: 797 480 |100.0| 360]75.0]| 120 |25.0| 203 |100.0] 64 |31.5] 139 | 68.5 | 
Queens.ire cna tenes 284 203 |100.0] 107 |52.7| 96 |47.3 £29] pate 2 o| ter. 9 
Richmond saa. 47 ee so TO] eet | ea Outs ae Tiere Tye eee ° 


“Percentages omitted; cases too few. 
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dren. ‘Thus, a rate of delinquency based on counting all 
cases under care in any one year would be depressed for 
Catholic children because of the extent to which commit- 
ment to institutions prevails as a preferred Catholic social- 
work technique. Conversely, the Jewish rate would rise. 
Actually, however, this is not the case. Series A figures in- 
dicate a rate of delinquency among Catholic children con- 
siderably higher than that among Jewish children in New 
York City in 1930, in spite of the predominance of Catho- 
lic children remaining under care in institutions from 
previous years. 

It should not be taken for granted that the religious 
affiliation alone determines whether or not a certain child 
will be committed to an institution. Other factors per- 
haps influencing this choice of treatment which need to be 
taken into account, are: (1) relative seriousness of the 
offense, (2) parental attitude, (3) extent of facilities avail- 
able for care, and various subjective factors. For example, 
the justice assigned permanently to the particular court 
may be emotionally favorable or antagonistic toward insti- 
tutionalization as a treatment process. Again, a reading of 


OUS AFFILIATION AND BY TYPE OF CARE, EACH BOROUGH 


NEGRO PROTESTANT WHITE PROTESTANT 

Other 
INSTITU- FIELD INSTITU- FIELD and 
TIONAL AGENCY TIONAL AGENCY HOE 
CARE CARE CARE CARE te 
ported 

Per | Num-| Per 

cent ber cent 
30-1 | 253 | 69.9 54 


13.5 83 86.5 
17.8 120 S2.2 
52.7 DOR CAT es 
62.7 22 37.3 


Ww 
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probation records suggests that attitudes of probation ofh- 
cers can be almost predicted; at a certain point in the 
handling of a case a given probation officer will suggest 
that he can go no further with it and will advise institu- 
tionalization. A later chapter will discuss some of these 
considerations. 

SUMMARY 


Since these children who are carried for treatment from 
a previous year have gone through the same mill as did 
the crop of delinquents studied in Series A, it would be 
reasonable to expect that the B group would show some- 
what the same distributions as to age, sex, color, and re- 
ligious affiliation. Because, however, Series B children 
represent the residue of serious cases of previous years, one 
would expect to find some differences in the distribution 
of boys and girls, children under and over ten years of age, 
white and Negro children, and children of the various re- 
ligious affiliations. But what these differences are might 
depend upon the policies pursued by different types of 
agencies. These differences are summarized as follows: 

(1) There is a higher proportion of girls than boys in 
Series B than in Series A; that is, there is one girl to three 
and one-half boys, as contrasted with one girl to five boys 
in Series A. Apparently there is a tendency in any one year, 
if the year 1930 may be considered a true indicator, to 
register more boys than girls as delinquents. This is con- 
firmed by the fact, as the Series A analysis indicates, that 
a larger percentage of the boys than of the girls is dismissed 
upon arraignment.* Hence, the proportionate distribution 
of girls and boys in Series B is probably a closer measure 
of the actual incidence of anti-social behavior of boys and 
girls than the distribution in Series A, provided the length 
of time under care in the groups is the same. 

(2) The greater proportion of younger children in 
Series B (11.3 per cent) than in Series A (7.7 per cent) 

4 See ‘Table 6, Chap. V. 
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may point to comparatively more frequent serious anti- 
social conduct among the younger children than is evident 
on the basis of Series A figures considered by themselves. 

(3) Series B is characterized by a smaller proportion of 
Negro delinquent children in Manhattan than is Series A. 
This may reflect a disposition to bring more Negro chil- 
dren than white children to court, or it may indicate a lack 
of treatment facilities for the Negro child delinquent, 
though these children are, of course, eligible for probation 
service.® 

(4) Series B shows a larger proportion of white Protes- 
tant children among the delinquents than does Series A, 
although still fewer than would be expected on the basis 
of the estimated proportion of white Protestants in New 
York City’s population. The percentage of Catholic chil- 
dren who are labeled delinquent remains approximately 
the same in both Series A and B and greater than its esti- 
mated expectancy. 

(5) From the point of view of treatment the Series B 
analysis indicates that in the city as a whole there were 
at the beginning of 1930 as many children under institu- 
tional care as under field agency care. Institutional care is 
more often accorded the child over ten years of age and 
is more often applied in the cases of Negro and Catholic 
children than it is in the cases of either Jewish or white 
Protestant children known as delinquent. The extent to 
which field agency care predominates in the treatment of 
Jewish children who are delinquent again illustrates the 
fact that different procedures result in different effects in 
the registering of delinquent behavior in neighborhoods 
of varying cultural backgrounds. 


5 An illuminating study of the facilities for the care of the young 
Negro delinquent and the part which the Children’s Court plays may 
be found in a report by Agnes C. Sullivan, “An Inquiry into the Provi- 
sions for Care of Negro Boys under 12 Years of Age Adjudged Delinquent 
by the Children’s Court,” a study carried on under the supervision of the 
Research Bureau of the Welfare Council (June, 1935). 
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CASES OF THE CHILDREN’S COURT AS 
A BAROMETER OF SERIOUS 
DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR 


Analysis of offenses and agency auspices 


Alhe lay observer probably assumes that all cases 
referred to the Children’s Court are serious from the 
point of view of the community, and that those children 
who are referred to unofficial agencies rather than to the 
court are guilty of only minor behavior deviations. What 
reason is there to suspect that not all of the children 
brought to the court call for drastic action to put a stop 
to their nefarious ways or to protect the good children in 
the community from contamination with the bad? How the 
court actually functions and who the children are who 
are known to it the general public has not stopped to 
inquire, nor for that matter has many a student of delin- 
quency rate-making. 

Clear definition of the units counted is essential to any 
program of rate-making. Not only should all cases which 
come under the definition be included, but further anal- 
ysis, helpful in understanding and treatment, should be 
made. For example, a crude or even a refined general death 
rate is insufficient. But truthful rates for specific diseases 
are of the utmost importance. Moreover, not only mortal- 
ity but morbidity rates are calculated. If public health 
accounting procedure were followed in delinquency ac- 
counting, it would involve not only clearer definition of 
the total offenses for which the children are arraigned or 
reported, but also significant special groups of offenses, 
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and it would further note the outcome in terms of appar- 
ently irremediable criminal careers. 

The current practice in studies of juvenile delinquent 
behavior is to lump together all offenses, regardless of type 
and regardless of whether the offender was dismissed or 
held for care. 

Evidence needs marshalling to determine, first, how far 
this procedure in delinquency rate-making is justified; 
and, second, whether unofficial cases show any characteris- 
tic differences in kind or severity of offenses from those 
referred to the court, and concurrently, how such differ- 
ences would affect delinquency rates for neighborhoods in 
which any large proportion of any one cultural group pre- 
dominates. 

These two problems extend over the various sections 
of this chapter. 


ARE ALL OFFENSES EQUALLY SERIOUS? 


One possible justification for disregarding type of of- 
fense in delinquency rate-making might be an assumption 
that all behavior deviations are equally serious, whether 
alleged or confirmed, and that it is court experience, per se, 
that makes a child a problem—an assumption which the 
official agencies, at least, would hardly be willing to grant. 

A second assumption which implies no need for particu- 
lar distinction in regard to type of offense is the theory that 
all behavior is purposive of fulfilling the needs of the 
individual and, from this point of view, perfectly justified.* 
The problem in such cases is to get at what caused the 
individual to behave as he did. Earlier reference was made 
to the psychiatric viewpoint that all behavior is symp- 
tomatic of an underlying need;? that the particular ex- 


1Trigant Burrow, “Crime and the Social Reaction of Right and 
Wrong,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXIV, No. 4 (1933). 
2 Chap. III, p. 27. 
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ternal manifestation is relatively unimportant; and that 
deep-seated conflicts should be found and treated. How- 
ever, from the point of view of the community at large, 
this attitude is not widely current or exemplified in prac- 
tice. 

The man in the street is apparently still outraged if 
a youngster snatches his wallet or robs his till, however 
reasonable such ‘a course may appear to the youngster in 
question and however unimportant these acts may be in 
comparison with other of the child’s problems. ‘The man 
on the street reacts unfavorably if he is knocked on the 
head or his store broken into. He may or may not be 
aware that if the adolescent happens to be a girl stealing 
may be a temporary substitutive delinquency for aberrant 
sex behavior.? Probably he is more concerned with offenses 
against personal property than he is with the violation of 
corporation ordinances, railroad laws, or truancy from 
school. He has not yet accepted the theory that the miscon- 
duct is not directed against him as an individual but per- 
haps as a parent surrogate, and in consequence the revolt 
should be considered an expression of underlying conflict, 
which if it could be resolved would no longer express 
itself in anti-social conduct offending dominant group 
morals. If the man in the street were aware of all of these 
things, he might proceed differently in complaining 
against children and thus pave the way for getting a group 
of children more homogeneous in their behavior deviations 
before the court. But as it is, he is apt to complain on the 
basis of injury suffered rather than the characteristics of 
the offending child. 

A third supposition which would justify disregarding the 
type of offense for which the delinquent is referred is 


8 Cyril L. Burt, The Young Delinquent (New York: Appleton, 1929), 
and A. Warren Stearns, Personality of Criminals (Boston: Beacon Press, 


1931). 
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mentioned in Dr. Cabot’s Introduction to 500 Criminal 
Careers. He hazards the suggestion that crime may be a 
self-limiting disease, and intimates that Lombroso may not 
have been so far wrong in his theory of a criminal type, al- 
though the facts collected to support that theory lack 
scientific validity. If there is a type highly susceptible to 
serious crime, it does not make so much difference what 
form the initial crime takes as long as all who are of this 
type get into the hands of the authorities. ‘The important 
fact would be to discover which individuals seem to be 
predisposed to go counter to social standards. However, 
further discussion of these varying but intriguing view- 
points would lead into a field outside the scope of this 
book. | 

The point of departure of the present study in analyzing 
the forms which overt behavior takes must be the current 
attitudes of the public, the courts, and the petitioners— 
attitudes which largely determine our laws and our pro- 
cedures—and to see whether these are different in the 
several groups of which New York City is composed. 

The question resolves itself into two parts: (a) What 
kinds of overt behavior do these groups regard as danger 
signals calling for public recognition and registration in 
courts or elsewhere?* (b) Is there any difference in the 
kind of behavior referred to the court and that referred to 
other agencies? And if there is, what factors influence the 
use of the official rather than the unofhcial agency? 

To obtain an answer to these two questions, the anal- 
ysis which follows will consider evidence on the following 
three points: (1) What is the meaning of offense labels? 
Are they clear and mutually exclusive? (2) Does the court 


4Perhaps if the primary concern were the healing of the individual 
delinquent and not the protection of the public some of these so-called 
danger signals might be disregarded, though this point is outside the 
scope of the present work. 
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register only the more serious offenses? (3) If they are not 
all registered in the court, do such factors as special agency 
organization, fluctuations in agency policy, the presence 
or absence of physical and environmental factors influence 
the registration of certain offenses? ‘These questions will 
be discussed in order. 


ARE THE OFFENSE LABELS CLEAR AND 
MUTUALLY EXCLUSIVE? 


Only slight reflection is needed to indicate the confusion 
in labels employed to describe delinquent conduct.’ ‘To 
be sure, some of the labels, such as violation of railroad 
law (hitching on street cars or plugging the subway turn- 
stiles) and violation of corporation ordinances (selling 
without a license), refer to quite specific and definite acts. 
Other labels, however, are more vague and may include 
several different kinds of behavior. Stealing, for example, 
is a conglomerate. Sometimes it is reported and sometimes 
not, depending on the size of the theft, how lenient, and 
who the victim is—parent, neighbor, or corporation. Deser- 
tion of home may mean in one case staying away one 
night; in another, repeated wanderings. Often the destina- 
tion is known; that is, the child prefers the home of a 
relative or friend to the parental roof. But sometimes 
desertion means spending the night in a lodging house 
with associates assumed or known to be disreputable. Dis- 
orderly conduct and malicious mischief vary significantly 
as to time, place, petitioner, and probably the color and 
mores of the defendant. The category unclassified, the 
reduit-a-tout, which by no stretch of the imagination can 
be made to fit into the other thirteen categories, must be 
the despair of the rate-maker, as it is of the accountant, in 
its indefiniteness. 

Not all the categories contribute equally to the delin- 


5 See Chap. III, p. 25. 
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quency total. The task of reducing them to precision, 
however, is here frankly shirked, except for the term wn- 
governable behavior. Besides disorderly conduct, the labels 
ungovernable behavior and stealing were most frequently 
affixed to New York City’s offending children in 19930. 
The former has been chosen for a little probing as illus- 
trative of the problems that inhere in statistical analysis 
of delinquency. 


CONCEPT OF UNGOVERNABLE BEHAVIOR 


Ungovernable behavior connotes defiance of authority: 
all types and degrees of unsatisfactory relationships be- 
tween authority (parent, school, community) and the 
child. One child is labeled ungovernable when he steals; 
that is, because his pilfering from his parent’s pocketbook 
cannot be controlled. Another is so labeled because he 
refuses to accede to the parental command to account for 
his evening whereabouts, for the choice of his companions, 
or to be safely in bed at a certain hour.® Or again the 
term may refer to the boy or girl who refuses to get up in 
the morning, or to help with the household chores, or to 
spend money as his parents think proper. In other in- 
stances, it may apply to the boy who expresses uncon- 
trollable desires to inflict corporal discipline on younger 
brothers and sisters. 

Conversely, ungovernable may be the label attached to 
the younger brother or sister who resents the assumption 
of authority, often parentally sanctioned, by an older child 
in the family. The term is almost universally used as a 
description of sex offenses committed by girls. Agencies 
regard this term, or its alternate, desertion of home, as 


6 Mrs. Eleanor Rowland Wembridge discusses this point rather graphi- 
cally in Other People’s Daughters (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926). 
The Welfare Council’s study, 4 Survey of Work for Boys in Brooklyn 
(New York: Welfare Council Publication No. 35, 1931), also makes refer- 
ence to the apparent docility of most children, p. 35. 
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more delicate and therefore more appropriate in referring 
to a girl offender. 

Truancy’ is another form of ungovernable behavior, 
since it sometimes signifies defiance of school attendance 
regulations by the child. Schedules occasionally appeared in 
Series A in which both truancy and ungovernable behavior 
were indicated as the reason for the referral of a particular 
child to the agency. But because truancy seemed more 
definitive these schedules were tabulated under the head- 
ing of truancy rather than the wider term. 

Subjective factors may determine whether or not an 
act is called wngovernable. One asks, ‘““Ungovernable by 
whom?” Like stubbornness, it is a two-way relationship. 
One cannot be stubborn or ungovernable alone, but only 
in reference to another person or situation. The extent to 
which the adult assumes either an authoritative attitude 
or the need to be right, and the fields of behavior within 
which he exercises this authoritative attitude, will largely 
determine the amount of childhood behavior labeled as 
ungovernable. 

Indubitably, in a city composed of people of hetero- 
geneous cultures, the factors of the amount of obedience 
demanded and the fields within which the standards are 
applied vary. And within each of these cultures there are 
wide ranges of parental wisdom and skill in governing 
children. This fact, and not the actual amount of delin- 
quent behavior, is undoubtedly a modifier of rates 
for neighborhoods inhabited by varying groups of 
people. 

Ungovernable behavior, then, is a blanket term, express- 
ing varying degrees of defiance of authority, more or less 
wisely asserted. It entails some aspects of truancy, stealing, 
running away from home, violent temper, impertinence, 
general uncodperativeness, and sex offense, and must there- 


7See Chap. VIII. 
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fore be considered as a complex rather than a simple 
concept. 

Perhaps this discussion has resulted in complicating 
rather than simplifying the problem of precise definition 
of delinquent behavior. It will, however, have met its 
purpose if it indicates the spade work which needs to be 
done before precise units will be available for delinquency 
rate-making. 

Disregarding this problem of definition for the time be- 
ing, and assuming that the labels mean what they indi- 
cate, the tables which follow will attempt to furnish the 
basis for judgment as to whether or not all the children 
who are referred to court present the serious problems, 
while those who are referred to unofficial agencies have 
only minor problems. 


SERIES A DELINQUENTS DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING 
TO OFFENSE LABEL 


While an a priori judgment might lead one to predict 
that stealing would account for the majority of the delin- 
quencies, the data set forth in Table 27 indicate that only 
2,020 of the Series A offenders were known for stealing. 
Equally unexpected is the large number of children appre- 
hended for disorderly conduct (1,977) and for ungovern- 
able behavior (1,895). No doubt the layman has been 
impatiently waiting to say that when the base is widened 
to include unofficial cases in a year’s delinquency count, 
children who are guilty of minor infractions are included 
and the delinquency picture is diluted by the inclusion 
of the unofficial cases. 

The facts in Table 27 indicate that the court’s clientele, 
including the children who were dismissed and those who 
were held, account for: (1) over go per cent of all the chil- 
dren referred for robbery, burglary, violation of corpora- 
tion ordinance, and peddling and begging; (2) between 80 
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and go per cent of all assault, desertion of home, and viola- 
tion of railroad law cases; (3) almost 66 per cent of all the 
children who stole, and 60.1 per cent of those referred for 
unlawful entry; and (4) 37.8 per cent of the ungovernable 
behavior cases. 

As a consequence, the case loads of the other three types 
of agencies will be weighted with approximately 34 per 
cent of stealing, 62 per cent of the ungovernable behavior, 
and 40 per cent of the unlawful entry cases. 

On the basis of the preceding analysis of the character 
of some of these labels and the predominance in the court 
count of such offenses as peddling and begging and viola- 
tion of railroad law, is the supposition justified that all 
really serious offenders are referred to the court? 


DOES THE CourRT REGISTER ONLY THE MORE 
SERIOUS OFFENSES? 


‘Table 27 shows that there were 1,038 children referred 
for stealing who were not dismissed by the court. In addi- 
tion, 695 children were known for stealing to the other 
official agencies, to the unofficial agencies, and to the men- 
tal hygiene clinics. If these children had come to the court 
instead of to the other agencies, the total number of chil- 
dren officially known for stealing offenses sufficiently seri- 
ous to warrant treatment would have been 1,733 instead 
of 1,038—almost 7o per cent additional. 

Children guilty of unlawful entry and held for care by 
the court numbered 87. Those known to all the other 
agencies, taken together, numbered 79—only slightly fewer. 
On the basis of these two categories, a considerable portion 
of the serious offenders seem to be registered by agencies 
other than the court. 

However, it might still be argued that the cases referred 
to the court are qualitatively different from those known 
to all other agencies. While there is apparently no great 
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difference in the volume, there may be a difference in 
the character of the problem. Granting this possibility, 
it is clear that no mere counting process could disclose 
this fact. The decision as to the seriousness of a stealing 
problem depends upon case analysis, which, in turn, would 
necessarily be subjectively determined by the point of view 
and the social work philosophy of the case recorder and 
case student. However, judgment based only on the chil- 
dren known as delinquent in 1930 is incomplete. ‘The evi- 
dence on the offenders in Series B should be added to 
disclose further indications of the possibility of inferring 
relationship between the cases known to the court and the 
seriousness of the offense. 

The tables below will indicate for Series A and Series B 
the extent to which any one offense or group of offenses 
may be considered as more or less serious if the criterion 
is the extent to which children presenting such offenses 
are taken under care and, by reason of long-time treat- 
ment, accumulate in the case load and affect the distribu- 
tion as of any one time. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ‘TYPES OF OFFENSES IN SERIES A 
AND SERIES B AS AN INDICATION OF RELATIVE 
SERIOUSNESS OF THE OFFENSES 


In order to facilitate a comparison with Series B, in 
which the children in each offense category are fewer in 
number, offenses other than assault, truancy, and stealing 
have been grouped in Series A (Table 28) and in Series 
B (Table 29). Robbery, burglary, and unlawful entry are 
combined as Group 1; ungovernable behavior and deser- 
tion of home as Group 2; disorderly conduct, peddling and 
begging, violation of railroad law, violation of corpora- 
tion ordinance, and unclassified—all of which seem to rep- 
resent offenses on a slightly different level—are classified as 
Group 3. 
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Marked differences in the distribution of the various 
offenses in the two series are evident. In Series B (Table 
29), ungovernable behavior and desertion of home, Group 
2, account for half of the children (50.4 per cent), whereas 
in Series A the same categories represent only a little over 
a fourth of all offenders (27.1 per cent). 

Group 3 is credited in Series B with less than 7 per cent 
of the offenders. In Series A (Table 28), a third of all of- 
fenders are in this group (34.8 per cent). One reason for 
this large difference is that only 9% cases of disorderly 
conduct are included in the carried-over series, whereas 
1,977 children in Series A were classified under this cate- 
gory. 

Thus, the small proportion of children remaining under 
care from one year to the next, referred initially for such 
offenses as disorderly conduct, peddling and begging, vio- 
lation of corporation ordinance, indicates that these of- 
fenses should play a minor rdéle in the total delinquency 
picture. The extent to which these minor offenses increase 
the size of any one year’s delinquency crop as they pass 
through the court, but not as they get into the custody 
of other agencies, except the Crime Prevention Bureau, 
where they doubtless most properly belong, is clearly 
shown by the distribution of offenses in Series B 
(Table 29). 

An additional clue to the comparative degree of serious- 
ness of the several offense categories may be furnished by 
the analysis of the disposition accorded the case. 


OFFENSE AND DISPOSITION, SERIES A AND SERIES B, 
AS AN INDICATION OF THE SEVERITY OF 
THE PROBLEM 


Analysis of offenses in Series A which are followed by 
dismissal (see Table 30 below) credits Group 3, the mis- 
cellaneous and unclassified offenses, with 79.5 per cent dis- 
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missals; Group 1, robbery, burglary, and unlawful entry, 
with 14.1 per cent dismissals; and Group 2, ungovernable 
behavior and desertion of home, with the lowest percent- 
age of dismissals, 10.9. In contrast, 21.7 per cent of the 
children referred for stealing were dismissed. 

Table 30 shows that the court regards children referred 
for ungovernable behavior more frequently as serious 
offenders than it does children referred for either assault 
or stealing. However, if as is the case in the New York City 
Children’s Court the procedure is based on the offense as 
proved rather than a consideration of the child’s needs, it 
would follow that ungovernable behavior may not be more 
serious than either assault or stealing, but may be more 
often proved by the petitioner. Tables 31, 32, and 33 are 
designed to show a possible relation between petitioner 
and disposition, and between petitioner and disposition of 
children referred as ungovernable. 


Court Cases ANALYZED FOR PETITIONER AND 
DISPOSITION 


It is reasonable to assume that when a child comes into 
court with a parent who is defending him, as he usually 
does when others are the petitioners, the judge is apt to 
listen to the parent and dismiss the case against the child, 
if it is at all possible. If, on the other hand, the parent 
comes into court as the complainant against the child, the 
judge may more readily identify himself with the parent, 
and commitment or probation may be the order rather 
than dismissal. 

Although parents are seldom the petitioners for chil- 
dren brought to the court (9.2 per cent, ‘Table 31 below), 
when the parent or relative does petition, he is a definite 
influence on the disposition of the case, as shown by 
Table 32. Of these 653 children whose parents or relatives 
brought them to court, regardless of the charge, fewer 
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than 6 per cent were dismissed. When the parent or rela- 
tive was not the petitioner, the chances that the child would 
be dismissed or held were more nearly even (52.4 per cent 
dismissed and 47.6 per cent held). 


TABLE 31 


DELINQUENTS (SERIES A) KNOWN TO THE CHILDREN’S 
COURT, CLASSIFIED BY PETITIONER, EACH BOROUGH 


PETITIONER 


TOTAL 
PARENT OR ALL NOT 


Borough RELATIVE OTHER REPORTED 


Num-| Per |Num-| Per 


ber cent | ber cent 


All boroughs. .| 7,090 | 100.0 | 653 9.2 


Manhattan...... 241 On/11O0.031 e100 6.6 
DOU kere ae V,O1i) 4100.0 gO 9.5 
Brooklynu. 2,849 | 100.0] 314 | 11.0 
Queens ia9 eee 573 | 100.0 TOM Els 3 
Richmond. 5.) 241 | 100.0 7 2.9 


* The large number of cases not reported for Manhattan is due to the 
method used in securing the Manhattan schedules. 


On the other hand, when the charge was ungovernable 
behavior, on the evidence in Table 33, the disposition of 
the case seemed to be affected by the petitioner. 

Although a large percentage of ungovernable behavior 
cases in which the parents are not the petitioners (85.8) 
are held for care, when the parent was the petitioner, only 
4.8 per cent of these ungovernable children were dis- 
missed. When others than the parents or relatives peti- 
tioned, the dismissals occurred about three times as often 
in the city as a whole (14.7 per cent). 

Clearly, it is important to know the subjective factors 
which determine the use of any label before passing judg- 
ment on the comparative seriousness of an offense. Mere 
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counting will never reveal the “humanistic co-efficients,”’ 
as Znaniecki*® calls them, which not only label the acts 
but also determine the agency to which the child is re- 
ferred and the type of treatment accorded him. 

We now approach the third question which this chapter 
embraces: To what extent do such factors as the provision 
of unofficial agencies, the presence of railroad yards, laws 
which go counter to one set of group mores, and fluctua- 
tions in enforcing policy affect the registration of behavior 
as delinquent? 

While such factors as agency organization and physical 
environment in the boroughs do not explain the reasons 
for delinquency, they do help to determine the direction 
the delinquent behavior may take, and they may affect 
its registration, officially or otherwise. 


Factors WuicH AFFECT THE REFERRAL OF 
OFFENDERS TO AGENCIES OTHER 
THAN THE COURT 


Unofficial agency provision 


A connection between the official registration of an 
offender and the network of unofficial agencies within the 
boroughs has been suggested. The variety of borough serv- 
ices makes possible the referral to unofficial agencies of 
certain types of anti-social behavior. The availability of 
unofficial agency services in these boroughs probably ac- 
counts for the referral of children exhibiting certain 
behavior deviations to the clinics rather than to the court. 
In Queens, for example, a high percentage of children is 
credited to official agencies other than the court. ‘This no 
doubt is due to the activity of the Crime Prevention 
Bureau in that borough, and if a full year’s case load for 
that unit, instead of only a portion of the year’s count, 


8Florian Znaniecki, “The Object Matter of Sociology,” The American 
Journal of Sociology, XXXII, No. 4 (January, 1927). 
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were available, this picture would also probably be dif- 
ferent. 

Differences such as these in the availability of agency 
resources would, as was noted in the previous chapters, 
alter borough and neighborhood delinquency rates based 
on official cases only. 


The Effect of the presence of railroad yards on the 
registration of certain offenses 


A second condition which undoubtedly influences the 
distribution of types of offenses more often found in one 
borough than in another is environmental factors, such as 
the number of open railroad tracks. 

Violation of railroad laws in the Bronx and Queens was, 
respectively, twice and four times the characteristic city 
percentage for this offense (Table 28). This wide variation 
may be linked to the exposure of railroad yards. Open 
tracks run through districts serviced with passenger 
bridges, affording easy access to foraging children. On the 
other hand, the exposed railroad yards in Manhattan do 
not seem to affect the registration of these offenses in that 
borough. Manhattan has a low percentage of railroad vio- 
lations in comparison with the other boroughs. 

The following scene took place in a district along the 
west Manhattan waterfront and illustrates the extent to 
which neighborhood standards for labeling conduct as 
delinquent vary and may easily distort neighborhood rates. 
In this section along the waterfront on the middle West 
Side the railroad yards are exposed and there is consider- 
able switching of the cars at night. Many of the refrigerator 
cars are loaded with perishable shipping. At about nine 
o'clock on a very hot evening a long train of cars was 


9’The Queens unit of the Crime Prevention Bureau was organized late 
in 1930. A distribution of their cases for a later year, on a health area 
basis, is available in their files for comparison. For the 1930 health area 
distribution see Appendix C, Tables 65, 66, 67, 68, and 6g. 
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halted, blocking many streets. Almost immediately the 
train was attacked and overrun by small and big boys and 
a few adults, who, under the very eyes of the brakeman of 
the train, calmly proceeded to open trap doors and inlets 
on the car roofs and to throw out huge pieces of ice to 
others waiting below. No move was made to stop them. 
They descended only after the train got under way. A 
brakeman, when questioned, replied, “Naw, we don't 
do nuthin’. What’s the use? They only make it tough for 
us. Anyhow, it’s a hot night, seer” And he added that these 
lawbreakers took coal in the winter in the same way, leav- 
ing only the engine tender undisturbed. 

Similar stories could be told of many sections of the city. 
The manifest impossibility of rounding up all evidences 
of delinquent behavior points to some of the difficulties 
which prevent a careful accounting. Even if a complete 
count were possible, an analysis which does not regard 
these varying situations among people and in neighbor- 
hoods would provide little genuine enlightenment on the 
nature of the problem. 

It is quite possible that the religious afhliation or color 
of the apprehender may be a factor in the registration of 
delinquents. An infraction committed by a child of color 
or religion identical with that of the guardian of property 
may be considered less serious than one indulged in by 
a child of different color or religion or by a member of a 
group considered subservient to an authority vested in 
another group. In the former case the lawbreaker may 
be treated more leniently and perhaps escape apprehen- 
sion. There is also the possibility that some types of be- 
havior are characteristically considered less serious in 
certain groups than in others. ‘The attempt will be made 
to discover whether such associations can be found in these 
data. 
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Laws which go counter to one set of group mores 


A disproportion in peddling and begging offenses regis- 
tered in Brooklyn (10.4 per cent), in contrast to the small 
amount in Manhattan (2.3 per cent), 1s indicated in ‘Table 
28. ‘The health area distribution of the Brooklyn ped- 
dling cases ?° reveals two facts: first, that the areas in which 
the peddling cases predominate are largely Jewish in popu- 
lation; and second, that the children who peddled were 
brought to court and usually dismissed, either with or 
without a fine. 

These facts afford a clue to the explanation of the 
smaller percentage of Jewish children in Brooklyn known 
to the court who were held for care, and evidence of an 
attitude on the part of one large group in the population 
towards certain types of behavior as social or anti-social. 
The relationship between peddling and business is too 
obvious to need laboring, and when indulged in by Jews 
would seem to be only an extension of their trading ac- 
tivities—certainly not as reprehensible behavior in their 
eyes as, for instance, truancy or assault might be." If ped- 
dling is an activity more characteristic of one cultural 
group than of another, then a general law against peddling 
without a license is another factor which influences the 
registration of certain types of conduct as delinquent, and 
would unfavorably influence a rate for the specific nativ- 
ity or cultural group to whose mores it ran counter. 


Fluctuations in enforcing policy 


A fourth condition—fluctuation in the enforcing policy 
—which would affect the registering of behavior as delin- 
quent, is disclosed by the Brooklyn situation. The 1930 


10 See ‘Table 61, Appendix C. 
11]t is pertinent to recall that in the early colonial life in America 
rum-running was not considered criminal behavior by the Yankees. 
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court series yielded a particularly high percentage of ar- 
raignments for the Jewish children in Brooklyn. A com- 
parison of the number of Jewish children arraigned in 
Brooklyn for the years 1929 and 1931 indicates that the 
number of Jewish children referred to the court in 1930 
exceeded by about 400 the number referred either the year 
previous or the year following.?? In explanation, the Brook- 
lyn agencies stated that the summer of 1930 witnessed a 
spurt of activity on the part of the Coney Island police, 
which resulted in the apprehending of a large number of 
Jewish boys peddling without a license. Because this 
heightened activity is apparently not constant throughout 
the years, the 1930 Brooklyn figure for arraignments of 
Jewish children is not representative of their usual court 
score. 

It is important, then, in understanding or interpreting 
social phenomena in a great cosmopolitan community to 
look for all these factors—varying mores, agency set-up, 
special laws, fluctuations in enforcement policy, and special 
environmental conditions—which may, individually or col- 
lectively, affect the size of the recorded figures. Such re- 
corded figures are frequently manipulated statistically 
without any reference to their consistency with those of 
previous or subsequent years or changes in the organiza- 
tion policy.® 

12 According to the records of the Brooklyn Jewish Social Service 
Bureau, the arraignments of Jewish children in the Brooklyn court were 
as follows: 1929, 702; 1930, 1,117; 1931, 756. It would, of course, be 
preferable to compare all arraignments for these years by religious dis- 
tribution. 

18 This point is made very clear by Dr. Thorsten Sellin in his article, 


“The Basis of a Crime Index,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
XXII, No. g (September, 1931), p. 335. 
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SUMMARY 


In the present chapter an analysis was undertaken of 
the significance of offenses as they are presented in court 
petitions or in petitions to other agencies for the care of 
a child offender. Disregarding momentarily the possible 
viewpoint that the offense itself is unimportant, the as- 
sumption was made: first, that the court and the public put 
a different value upon the various types of anti-social con- 
duct; and second, that whether or not this procedure 1s 
satisfactory, from the point of view of caring for the of- 
fender, the label which his offense acquires carries with 
it varying kinds of treatment. 

The analysis of the tables in this chapter specifically 
indicate the following points: 

(1) Official figures in cosmopolitan New York neither 
accurately cover the most serious anti-social conduct, nor 
do they reflect the extent of it. Children are referred to the 
court for minor as well as serious offenses, and children 
suilty of serious offenses are referred and accepted for care 
by agencies other than the court. 

(2) Any one year’s delinquency count is inflated by the 
considerable group of children referred to the court for 
minor offenses. Seventy per cent of the children referred 
for these offenses are dismissed. In the Series B cases— 
those continued under care from a previous year—these 
minor offenses represent a negligible portion of all 
offenders. 

(3) The labels employed to describe delinquent con- 
duct are not clear-cut. In indicating the difficulties which 
beset the search for a clear definition and delimitation 
of the various offenses, it was found that ungovernable 
behavior was a complex term, applied sometimes to tru- 
ancy, to manifestations of violent temper, to stealing, to 
sex offense, to desertion of home, and to other fields of 
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conflict between parents, or parent surrogates, and chil- 
dren. A comparison between Series A and Series B offend- 
ers, while not entirely decisive, reveals that a consider- 
able proportion of the cases carried over for care from a 
previous year were referred originally for ungovernable 
behavior, indicating that no easy disposition could be made 
of them. If the children who are referred to court for 
stealing and who are dismissed are excluded, and only 
those children counted who are referred for stealing and 
accepted for care, the percentage of children guilty of 
stealing offenses known to the court is about equal to the 
number of children known to all other agencies for steal- 
ing. ‘The court records must be considerably supplemented 
to furnish even an approximate picture of the extent of 
this type of anti-social behavior. Although the largest per- 
centage of ungovernable children is found in unofficial 
agencies, there is reason to believe that they present prob- 
lems as serious as are presented by children accused of 
property offenses. 

(4) ‘The registering of children as delinquent for cer- 
tain types of behavior is influenced definitely by such 
factors as: (a) the presence of exposed railroad yards; 
(b) heightened police activity; (c) new agency provision; 
(d) unofficial agency activity and provision or non-pro- 
vision for care, such as in the case with the Negro group; 
(e) laws ruling certain types of behavior as delinquent 
which conflict with cultural group attitudes; and (f) 
terminology, which itself affects the extent to which be- 
havior is labeled anti-social and so registered, either offi- 
cially or unofficially. 

(5) he conclusion is, therefore, that as far as possible 
within the limits of hazy definitions, types of offenses must 
be distinguished, dispositions of cases considered, and cases 
known to other than official agencies included, before a 
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valid delinquency rate for the city or for neighborhoods 
can be calculated. 


* * * * 


Truancy has not been discussed in this analysis of of- 
fenses of the Series A and Series B children. It is separately 
considered in the next chapter in order to test the extent 
to which it is or is not behavior characteristic of any one 
group, and also because the records for truant behavior in 
the main come from a source which does not permit the in- 
clusion of all the factors which the records in Series A and 
B provided. 


Vill 
TRUANTS 


NE statement rarely challenged is that truancy is the 

first step on the downward path. While it is true 
that some studies have indicated that delinquents were 
often truants, it does not follow that truants necessarily 
become delinquents. 

That truancy leads to other delinquency is based upon 
the theory that children who truant probably engage in 
anti-social activities. Equally plausible is the possibility 
that children who stay out of school do so not necessarily 
for mischief, but to indulge in activities which interest 
them much more than the rather formal, academic school 
curriculum. Some stay out with the connivance of their 
parents. If they were not, unfortunately, disobeying school 
regulations their activities might be considered quite harm- 
less, perhaps even constructive. 

The assumption that truancy is focal in the problem 
of delinquency has motivated several of the studies of the 
New York State Crime Commission. In one of the earlier 
studies the claim is made that offenders begin as school 
truants and come from slum areas.t As a consequence of 
this finding, the Commission undertook a study of 251 
truants released from Parental School and found that 
“...among the cases studied, chronic truancy was in a 
disquieting number of cases, the first step in a criminal 
career. Fifty-one per cent of the boys required the attention 

1 Individual Studies of 145 Offenders, by the Sub-Commission on Causes 


and Effects of Crime, Crime Commission of New York State (Albany: 
1928). 
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of the police and courts during the six- to eight-year period 
subsequent to their release from the Truant School.” 2 

Whether truancy is the first step in criminal careers and 
whether, as in the case of the New York State Crime Com- 
mission study, it is correct to credit the subsequent delin- 
quencies of these 251 truants released from the Parental 
School to their early truanting, and not, possibly, to their 
experience and their treatment following the first appre- 
hension, are questions which have not yet been satisfac- 
torily answered. We do not know the selective factors 
which determined the commitment of these boys to the 
Parental School in the first place. 

However disturbing this situation may be to those en- 
gaged in protective and correctional work, the question 
of the relationship of subsequent behavior to treatment, if 
a selected group is apprehended and treated, is still en- 
tirely in the realm of uncertainty. A preliminary inquiry 
to which the present study devotes itself is, first, to clarify 
the basis of the official label truant; second, to determine 
the extent to which truancy is a sizable problem in New 
York City; and third, to discover whether there are any 
characteristics, such as age, sex, color, etc., which distin- 
guish registered truants as they do registered delinquents 
in Series A and B. 


DEFINITION OF ‘TRUANCY 


Since truancy is a violation of school regulations, han- 
dled in New York City by an official bureau in the Board 
of Education, it is obvious that registered truancy will be 
based in the main upon the records of this bureau. The 
following two excerpts from the regulations of the Board 
of Education indicate the basis of this official registration: 


2From Truancy to Crime: a Study of 251 Adolescents, by the Sub- 
Commission on Causes and Effects of Crime, Crime Commission of New 
York State (Albany: 1928), p. 8. 
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Regular uninterrupted attendance at a full-time day school 
or upon equivalent instruction is required of every child from 
7 to 17 years of age, who is not regularly and lawfully em- 
ployed, unless suspended from attendance. Every such child 
is required to attend the entire time the public schools are in 
session of the city or district where he resides.* 

When a pupil is absent except for such known causes as 
severe storm, personal illness, quarantine, death in the family 
or religious observance, the principal shall notify the parent 
or guardian of said pupil by mail or otherwise on the day on 
which such absence occurs; if the pupil is not promptly re- 
turned to school by his parent or guardian, or if a satisfactory 
explanation of his absence is not made, said principal, if 
possible, shall interview the parent or guardian, either in 
person or through a teacher. On the third day of absence, 
if a satisfactory explanation has not been made, said principal 
shall forthwith report the case to the Bureau of Attendance. 
In case of unexplained absence of a pupil known to have been 
a truant, or where truancy or illegal detention of such pupil 
is suspected, immediate notification shall be given to the 
Bureau of Attendance on the day on which such absence 
occurs.* 


The children who do not obey these regulations are 
called with their parents or guardians before a district 
officer for a hearing. The officer in charge of the district, 
upon listening to the complaint and questioning the child 
and the parent, with the truant officer determines the 
disposition of the case. ‘This may be either a dismissal with 
a warning, a rehearing, a period of reporting to the officer, 
a transfer to a probationary school, or, when all else fails, 
commitment to the Parental School.® 

As the director of the Bureau of Attendance states, the 
original purpose of the Bureau of Attendance was to keep 


8 From “Instructions to Principals for the Admission, Transfer and 
Discharge of Pupils, for the Reporting of Absence and Related Matters,” 
Section 60.1. 

4 Tbid., Section 61.1. 

5 The Parental School was closed in August, 1935. 
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up the attendance in the schools and neither to cure nor 
to prevent truancy or delinquency. If that department 
were being reorganized today it might be set up differently. 
In its present set-up the administrative procedure of the 
Bureau of Attendance requires reporting of a great many 
situations which are not comparable in terms of the defini- 
tions of this study to the types of delinquent behavior 
known to the courts. 

For the school year 1929-30 there were 25,559 truancy 
hearings. This figure covers truants as ordinarily under- 
stood, children unlawfully detained at home by their par- 
ents, children who wish to leave school to go to work, 
children who work without securing employment certifi- 
cates, children absent for unexcused illness, and those found 
distributing or selling without a badge or license. Only 
those guilty of deliberate absence from school without the 
knowledge or consent of their parents are considered eligi- 
ble for inclusion in Series C. Although it is quite possible 
that an analysis of the distribution of all other truancy hear- 
ings, which also represent violations of school law, might 
add emphasis to the trends which this chapter will out- 
line, the others were excluded as not analogous to the cate- 
gories of delinquent behavior as defined by the Children’s 
Court Code. To include all types of truancy hearings 
would result in a hodge-podge of considerable magnitude 
but not much significance, except perhaps as a measure of 
the activity of this particular department of the public 
school system. 

The statistical records of the Bureau of Attendance 
classify as truancy 8,082 hearings out of the total 25,559. 
The schedules in the truant series, chosen for comparabil- 
ity with the Children’s Court records in terms of problems 
presented and for the calendar year 1930, furnish only 
3,229 truant records. Assuming approximately the same 
number of truancy hearings in the period September, 
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1929, to January, 1930, as occurred between September, 
1930, and January, 1931, the difference in the two series 
is probably due to: (1) the elimination of all duplicates, 
that 1s, counting each child only once in this series al- 
though he may have been called for more than one hear- 
ing; (2) the omission of the 1,850 children sixteen years 
of age and over and those for whom age was not originally 
stated; (3) the omission of the 642 continuation school 
truants within the age range of this study; and (4) the 
exclusion of those children whose absence was originally 
classified as truancy and later found to be due either to 
a desire to work but failure to secure an employment 
certificate or to illness which had not been officially re- 
ported. 

In addition to the selected group of 3,229 truancy hear- 
ings, Series C includes 439 children whose social agency 
records in the Crime Prevention Bureau, the probationary 
schools, the mental hygiene clinics, the Jewish Board of 
Guardians, and the Catholic Big Brothers checked truancy 
as a problem although there was no record of a truancy 
hearing in the year 1930. It is quite possible that these chil- 
dren had records in the Bureau of Attendance previous 
to 1930. ‘Those who did not have records may have in- 
dulged in intermittent truancy lasting less than three suc- 
cessive days and so not coming within the specifications 
for a truancy hearing. 

Definition of truancy having been established, discussion 
proceeds to the second task of this study, the size of the 
problem of truancy in New York City. 


‘THE EXTENT oF TRUANCY IN New York City 
IN 1930 
Table 34 classifies the 3,668 truants in New York City, 
indicating children known only to the Bureau of Attend- 
ance, those known to the Bureau of Attendance and other 
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agencies, and those known only to the other agencies in 
1930. 
TABLE 34 


TRUANTS (SERIES C), CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO REPORT- 
ING AGENCY, EACH BOROUGH 


KNOWN ONLY KNOWN TO BUREAU OF 


TO BUREAU OF ATTENDANCE AND 
ATTENDANCE OTHER AGENCIES Under 
Total care 
Borough truants More of 
One | than | Par- | Proba- other 
truancy} one ental |tionary| Other |agencies 
hearing|/truancy| School |schools|agencies 
hearing 


All boroughs | 3,668 | 2,089 


Manhattan..... 1,400 maT 
Bron ee 560 283 
Brooklyn reo ass 42 858 
Queens......... 265 186 
Richmond...... 41 31 


Although Brooklyn has almost twice as many children 
in the Parental School as does Manhattan (57 and 32 
respectively) , and although 858 children were called for 
one hearing in contrast to Manhattan’s 731, Manhattan 
is the borough which outranks all others in the total num- 
ber of truants (1,460) . 

The arrangement in Table 34 assumes no difference in 
the severity of problems presented by the children, as 
to whether they were called for only one truancy hearing, 
whether they were called for more than one hearing, or 
whether they were under care of other agencies than the 
Bureau of Attendance. Unfortunately, the records of the 
Bureau of Attendance do not help to make such distinc- 
tion. The attendance officer does not presume to function 
as does the case worker in the private agency or the proba- 
tion officer in the court. Consequently, he does not collect 
data bearing on the solution of the personal problems of 
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the individual child. Notwithstanding these limitations, 
Table 35 is based on the assumption that children called 
for only one truancy hearing are comparable, in terms 
of seriousness of behavior, to children brought to court 
and dismissed, and that those called for more than one 
hearing, as well as those remaining under care of other 
agencies, are more likely to represent persistent problems. 
‘The two latter groups are bracketed in the category serious 
truants, in ‘Table 35. 

On the evidence in Table 35 it is clear that less than 
half of all the truants (43.1 per cent) can be classified as 
serious. In Manhattan about half the truants (50.1 per 
cent) have no more data available than that assembled in 
connection with the one truancy hearing. In Queens 70.2 
per cent of all the truants are in this class. ‘Thus, a major 
portion of the truant series in the year 1930 is composed 
of children about whom nothing more is known than that 
they were once called before the district attendance com- 
mittee. Consequently, the total series is not a very good in- 
dicator of the size or the nature of the problem. It is 
probable that the children appearing in these hearings are 
not all of the serious truants and are themselves not all 
serious truants. 

Acknowledging the indeterminate quality of the data on 
truancy as well as its possible inadequacy in indicating the 
extent of the phenomenon, it may still be of interest to 
relate the data, with its limitations, to exposed population. 
For this purpose ‘Table 36 has been prepared. It contrasts 
school population, borough by borough, with the rates for 
the total truants and the serious truants. 

It is obvious at once that Manhattan’s truancy rate of 
7.1 per thousand is almost twice that for the city as a 
whole—3.8 per thousand. ‘These rates become, respectively, 
3.5 and 1.6 per thousand when only the serious truants 
are the basis of the calculations. As would be expected 
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TABLE 36 
SCHOOL POPULATION, TOTAL TRUANTS (SERIES C), AND 
SERIOUS TRUANTS, WITH RATES PER 1,000 OF 
SCHOOL POPULATION, EACH BOROUGH 


Elementary Rate per Rate per 
Baeeeen school Total 1,000 Serious 1,000 
8 popula- truants | of school | truants | of school 
tion® population population 
All boroughs.} 968,623 3,068 3.8 1,579 1.6 
Manhattan.....} 206,885 1,460 at 729 3.5 
IBPON Xe one eae pel 70.501 560 Bio 277 P.6 
Brooklyn... 4.6 415,470 42 Boe 484 ee 
UCCIIS. es 147530 265 1.8 79 0.5 
Richmond...... 28,146 41 Tes 10 0.4 


“Includes both public and parochial school population. Public school 
figures, based on average daily register, 1929-30, cover regular grades 
(including elementary grades in junior high schools), kindergarten, and 
Parental School. From Thirty-Third Annual Report of the Superintendent 
of Schools, City of New York, 1930-1931, Table 24, p. 578. Parochial school 
figures cover the register as of October, 1929. From diocesan reports of 


1931-32. 


from the absolute numbers in Table 34, the rates for the 
other boroughs are negligible. In drawing inferences as 
to the import of these admittedly low rates, attention is 
directed to the statement of Reckless and Smith: 


Truancy is an offense which is tremendously widespread, 
much more so than any other type of delinquency; but the 
number of chronic truants is only a fraction of all the un- 
excused absence from school....‘The number of complaints 
of truancy for the entire country, if all communities were 
covered as meticulously as New York, would be almost past 
belief. Likewise, the number of chronic truants in the country 
is very large, but there is no accurate way of estimating the 
figure.® 


Assuming that the Bureau of Attendance in New York 


6 Reckless and Smith, Juvenile Delinquency (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
5O32),. Da 101. 
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does function “meticulously” in the checking of school 
absences, this residue of 1,579 children, or 1.6 per thou- 
sand of school population, should hardly furnish cause 
for alarm in terms of serious truant behavior. Granting 
that truancy, on the basis of the data at present available, 
does not seem to be a problem of disturbing proportions 
in New York City, the question of its relative importance 
in the total category of offenses remains. 


‘TRUANCY COMPARED WITH OTHER OFFENSES 


‘The total truant figure, 3,668, outranks the 2,020 steal- 
ing cases and the 1,895 cases of ungovernable behavior.’ 
When comparisons in rank are based on the number of 
children held for care in Series A and the number of 
truants classified as serious, truant behavior recedes from 
first to third rank, with its 1,579 children, compared with 
1,733 known for stealing and 1,823 for ungovernable be- 
havior. 

However, since, without the support of case studies, 
neither Series A nor Series C furnishes evidence as to the 
seriousness of any one of these offenses or their mutual 
exclusiveness, it is perhaps premature to draw any con- 
clusions as to their relative ranking. 

We are now ready to proceed to the third topic of this 
chapter—some of the demographic characteristics of truants 
as revealed by the data. If uneven proportions of the two 
sexes, the two races, and younger and older children are 
found in Series C, one cannot assume, as one did in the 
analysis of other forms of delinquent behavior (Series A) , 
that these factors are differential characteristics in the 
registration of truancy, but rather that they indicate more 
nearly than was the case in Series A some of the char- 
acteristics of children who indulge in this particular type 
of disapproved behavior. 


7See Table 27, Chap. VII. 
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‘TRUANCY AMONG GIRLS AND Boys 


As would probably be anticipated, in view of the 
acknowledged greater docility of girls than of boys, there 
are proportionately fewer girl truants than boy truants. 

Table 37 indicates a ratio of boys to girls of approxi- 
mately six to one. When the cases are distributed according 
to serious truants and those called for only one hearing, 
the disproportion between girls and boys is slightly less. 
Bronx serious cases furnish the extreme ratio of one girl 
truant to ten boys. 

Probably truancy is a particular form of misbehavior 
to which a boy is more likely to resort than a girl when 
he wishes to register a protest to a school or parental 
setting. 


‘TRUANCY AMONG CHILDREN UNDER AND OVER 
TEN YEARS OF AGE 


Table 38 classifies the truants in both groups according 
to whether they were over or under ten years of age. 

Although, on the basis of the 1930 census, there are 
about half as many children in the three-year span of 
seven to nine as there are in the six-year span of ten to 
fifteen, for each truant in the younger age group there 
are almost thirteen in the older age category in the total 
series—a ratio similar to that in Series A.* The ratio of 
younger to older truant children in the serious cases, ac- 
cording to this table, is one child under ten years of age 
to approximately twenty over ten—a situation which is 
probably to be expected on the basis of the greater degree 
of parental control for younger children. 

The relative distribution of white and Negro children 
known as delinquents for the first time in 1930 (Series A) 
brought out the fact that Negro children were labeled 


8 See Chap. V, p. 59. 
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delinquent more frequently than their proportion in the 
population would seem to warrant.® It would be desirable 
to determine whether truancy as a form of delinquent 
behavior is also more current among Negro children than 
among white. 


WHITE AND NEGRO CHILDREN IN THE 
‘TRUANT SERIES 


The problems connected with the tabulation of the data 
in Series C on race and religious affiliation are discussed 
in Appendix A. It is not the policy of the Bureau of 
Attendance to obtain information as to the color, the 
religious affiliation, or the parent nativity of the children 
whom it calls for truancy hearings. By the aid of certain 
clues these items were estimated wherever possible.*® 

Unfortunately, data on race in Series C are so sketchy 
for those cases known only to the Bureau of Attendance 
that in spite of the criteria for adjusting for these items, 
such a high percentage of cases with color undetermined 
remains, that conclusions based on this group are prac- 
tically meaningless. Serious truants, for whom data on race 
were more frequently available, are classified according to 
color in ‘Table 309. 

This table yields a ratio of almost eight white truants 
to each Negro truant for the city as a whole. The 4.7 
per cent of cases with color undetermined if distributed 
would probably not seriously alter these proportions. Since 
the Negro population is concentrated in the borough of 
Manhattan, the comparison for white and Negro truants 
in that borough is more significant. A ratio of almost four 
white truants to one Negro appears. 

The question as to whether this proportion of Negro 
truants is greater or less than one would expect on the 


9See Chap. V, pp. 60-62. 
10 See Appendix A. 
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basis of Negro children in the population is answered by 
reference to ‘Table 11, Chapter V. In comparison with the 
3.5 per cent of the child population of the city which is 
Negro, ‘Table 39 indicates that 10.8 per cent of the truants 
are Negro. When Manhattan alone is considered, the 9.8 
per cent of the Manhattan child population which is Negro 
contrasts with the 19.5 per cent Negro truants in Man- 
hattan. Thus, in Manhattan, on the basis of Table 39, 
truant behavior occurs among the Negro children twice 
as often as would be expected if it occurred in accord 
with the proportions of white and Negro children in the 
population. The disproportion noted is practically the 
same as that characterizing white and Negro children in 
Series A. 
TABLE 39 
SERIOUS TRUANTS (SERIES C), CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
COLOR, EACH BOROUGH 


TOTAL WHITE NEGRO Se OE 
DETERMINED 
Borough 

Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per | Num-| Per 
ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 
All boroughs. .| 1,579 | 100.0 | 1,334 | 84.5 171 10.8 74 AG. 
Manhattan...... 729 | 100.0 pe | eee [Az 19.5 50 6.8 
aprejae ee eee 277 |e1OO.O 2051 |05.7 9 hp) 3 Lea 
BLOOKlYIVe. 2... 484 | 100.0] 454 | 93.8 17 3.5 13 DG 
Oi8(25 1 eee TOU 1OC:0 68 | 86.1 3 Bas 8 10.1 

RICHMONd. ae. TO? Pe Ln) eae fo) ae fo) se 


* Percentages omitted; cases too few. 


While these relative rates among white and Negro 
groups are important to consider sociologically, it may 
perhaps also be worth noting, as a practical matter, that 
the total number of serious Negro truants is only 171— 
surely a problem that should not overwhelm the com- 
munity’s resources for the care of problem children. 
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RELATIVE PROPORTIONS OF TRUANCY OCCURRING 
AMONG CHILDREN OF CATHOLIC, PROTESTANT, 
AND JEWISH AFFILIATION 


The marked differences in the proportions of children 
of Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish affiliation found in 
Series A were partly related to differences in organization 
of the sectarian and unofficial social machinery of the 
community.’ However, the explanation of the dispropor- 
tions of truants of Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish affilia- 
tion would relate not to differences in administrative 
set-up and unofficial resources for care, as was suggested 
in connection with the disproportions of Series A delin- 
quents of Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish affiliation, but 
probably, in part, to the prevalence of behavior patterns 
more frequently indulged in by one cultural group than 
by another. 

It will be noted in Table 4o that the truants tabulated 
as Catholic are classified according to country of origin. 
In this tabulation it was necessary to resort to the device 
of regarding the family name as indicative of Italian, Irish, 
or Polish cultural affiliation, except in those cases in which 
other evidence indicated Catholic affiliation. While it is 
admitted that this device is far from satisfactory, it is un- 
fortunately the only alternative in view of the policy of 
the Bureau of Attendance not to ask for data on race, 
religious affiliation, and parent origin.’? Since there was a 
large proportion of truants for whom color was unde- 
termined, and so few criteria for determining children of 
Protestant affiliation, comparisons on the basis of all cases 
are made only for truants of Jewish and Catholic affiliation. 

Table 40 yields a ratio of one truant of Jewish affiliation 
to approximately five of Catholic affiliation. Under the 


11 See Chap. V, pp. 71-75. 
12 See Appendix A. 
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caption serious truants only 3.2 per cent of the children 
fall in the group in which religious affiliation is not de- 
termined—a percentage scarcely sufficient to affect a ratio. 


TABLE 40 


TRUANTS (SERIES C), CLASSIFIED BY COLOR, RELIGION, 
AND NATIONAL ORIGIN, ALL BOROUGHS 


TRUANTS CALLED 
FOR ONLY ONE 
TOTAL TRUANTS HEARING BY SERIOUS TRUANTS 
BUREAU OF 
ATTENDANCE 


Color, religion, and 
national origin 


Number|Per cent| Number/|Per cent] Number|Per cent 


Olden nce ees | 3 OG OC. On fez OSO NE 1O0,0.81 #15570) [TOOL 
MANTLE 9 pete atte ee en 2,902 70s 5 OS Vier || Ningkeyal 84.5 
SACD OliCaa eres 2,194 59.8 | 1,229 58.8 965 61.1 
lialian eee eee 1,440 39.4 889 42.5 557 oie) 
Irish. cere 204 5.6 i 5.4. gI 5.8 
Polish Wrecos erase one 151 4.1 89 4:3 62 350 
Other and not re- 

DOLCCGere nee 393 10.7 138 6.6 255 16.1 
ETOtescalit mene nt 94 7088) 15 C7 79 5.0 
Wewishieetgtantse Shans 427 11.6 188 9.0 239 15.2 
Religion not determined} 187 el 136 6.5 51 a2 

NRLeh ay, Sgeetc a ec ee 229 aye 58 2.8 Al 10.8 
Color not determined... a 14.6 403 20) 74 4.7 


* For children known only to the Bureau of Attendance national origin 
is estimated as Italian, Irish, or Polish according to family name. 


Among serious truants the striking ratio of one white 
Protestant to twelve Catholic truants appears. The ratio 
of Jewish to Catholic truants becomes one to four. These 
are challenging disproportions in the light of population 
estimates.1* It was suggested that the differences had no 
bearing on the ethical content of the particular faith but 


13 See Table 14, Chap. V. 
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called for an analysis of the ethnic groups within each 
religious affiliation. Cultural differences might have some 
bearing on patterns of behavior acceptable or unacceptable 
in relation to the mores of the dominant group. 

In connection with the bearing of cultural differences 
on truancy, it is well known that, in general, the intel- 
lectual drive of the Jewish parent makes regular school 
attendance of the Jewish child a matter of great emotional 
stress and the object of particular concern. Occupations 
requiring college and professional training are frequently 
the choice of Jewish working-class parents for their chil- 
dren. On the other hand, among Italian families in New 
York City, social workers have found greater insistence on 
getting out and earning a living at an early age and less 
stress on professional careers. ‘There may therefore be less 
emphasis on regularity of school attendance in Italian 
families than there is in Jewish families. 


TRUANTS AND COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 


Table 40 establishes the unquestionable predominance 
of truants of Catholic affiliation in Series C. Since the pro- 
portions of Jewish truants (11.6 per cent) and Protestant 
truants (2.6 per cent) are negligible, it is important only 
to consider the distribution of ethnic groups within the 
Catholic bracket. Italian parentage accounts for 39.4 per 
cent of the total truants. There is some variation in the 
two series—a slightly higher proportion of children of 
Italian background in the one-truancy-hearing group than 
in the serious group. Irish affiliation is claimed for less 
than 6 per cent and Polish for approximately 4 per cent 
of the Catholic truants, with little variation in the serious 
and one-truancy-hearing groups. While the significance 
of these proportions in the various nativity groups among 
delinquents is discussed in the chapter on nationality, the 
data in this chapter justify regarding truancy as a be- 
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havior response to school situations more characteristic 
of the child of Italian origin than of other children. 

Perhaps the Italian children in the city are not well 
equipped to compete with other groups. ‘There is hardly 
any doubt that the cultural pattern of the Italian immi- 
grant peasant differs decidedly from that of the Russian- 
Jewish refugee, who was, even in small towns of Russia, 
largely urbanized. Thus, truancy might be the protest of 
a child held up to a standard of academic performance 
to which he has not been properly conditioned. 

Since truancy is a definite response to a school situation, 
and the records of the Bureau of Attendance indicate 
whether the child was in attendance at a parochial or 
public school, Series C truants are classified in the section 
which follows as reported by public or parochial schools. 


TRUANTS FROM PAROCHIAL AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Striking differences in the proportions of children re- 
ported as truants from public and parochial schools appear 
Tow ablerAn. 


TABLE 41 


TRUANTS (SERIES Oh) CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO TYPE OF 
SCHOOL ATTENDED, EACH BOROUGH 


TYPE OF SCHOOL ATTENDED 
TOTAL 

TRUANTS 

Borough PUBLIC PAROCHIAL |NOT REPORTED 


Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per | Num-| Per 


ber | cent | ber | cent | ber ber | cent 
All boroughs. .| 3,668 | 100.0 | 3,304 | 90.1 5.8 150 4.1 

Manhattan...... 1400+ 100.6519 153 10.1 960.7 6.0 62 4.3 
role aoe. 560 | 100.0 AST. \EST.O 8.0 28 5.0 
BLOOK Vie a2 ce 153425) FOO.0) 11 1,2344| 092-6 Bhs: 51 3.8 
POUICENIS a ZOSiETOO.01" 293010 87.0 Q.1 8 3.0 
Richmond...... Aleve Ao. | ow oe I 
ote EEN RES 


* Percentages omitted; cases too few. 
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Even if all the 150 cases, or 4.1 per cent, for which type 
of school attended is not reported were credited to 
parochial schools (5.8 per cent), there would be about 
ten times as many children reported from the public 
schools (go.1 per cent) as would be credited to parochial 
schools. While there is no marked change in this ratio in 
any of the boroughs, in the Bronx the figures would yield 
one parochial school truant to slightly less than nine 
public school truants. No doubt the reader will insist 
that these disproportions would be expected. The degree 
to which this is justified can be judged by reference to 
Table 42, which distributes the elementary school popula- 
tion in public and parochial schools by boroughs. 


TABLE 42 
PUBLIC AND PAROCHIAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL POPULA- 
TION, NEW YORK CITY, 1930, EACH BOROUGH 


TOTAL 
ELEMENTARY PUBLIC SCHOOL |PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 
Bauer SCHOOL REGISTER® REGISTER? 
8 POPULATION 

Number |Per cent} Number |Per cent} Number |Per cent 
All boroughs...... 968/023.1 100.05), 781,281 fp 80.7 ail1875342 m0. 
Manhattan.......... 206,885 | 100.0 | 159,811 oi peed A7 O74 e225 
DrOli kn enna tere L7G,$O 1s) 100.0 11143,780 ecA4 26,811 15.7 
BLOORIVity. nt 15 AO LOC. 192 45189 1077.8 2;207 melee 
Qucéenssumiace mire VAT S31 e LOCO Viel ti, TOLeueoo.O 16,350 | II.I 
Richmond sen, + ices: ZE140.4 160,001 23,3201) 52.0 A, O20 L7,1 


* Average daily register 1929-30, from Thirty-Third Annual Report of 
the Superintendent of Schools, City of New York, 1930-1931, Table 24, 


p- 578. 
» Register as of October, 1929, from diocesan reports of 1931-32. 


Examination of Table 42 indicates that almost one-fifth 
(19.3 per cent) of New York City’s elementary school 
population was in attendance at parochial schools in 1930. 
In Manhattan and Brooklyn 22.8 per cent and 22.2 per 
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cent respectively were on the registers of parochial schools 
in 1930. If truancy occurred on the basis of its expectancy 
in terms of size of school register, there should be between 
three and four times as many truants from parochial 
schools as are shown in Table 42. 

Perhaps a more significant comparison of truants from 
parochial and public schools is obtainable in terms of a 
rate. Table 43 makes possible the comparison of a truancy 
rate for public and parochial schools. 

Table 43 indicates that the rate for truants from the 
two types of school varies markedly. For the city as a 
whole and for the borough of Manhattan the truant rate 
per thousand pupils in the public schools is four times 
that in the parochial schools. Brooklyn and Queens mark 
the extremes, Brooklyn’s public school truant rate being 
over six times that of the parochial schools, whereas 
in Queens the rates, both small, are approximately the 
same. 

There are at least three possible explanations of this 
difference in truancy rates in public and parochial schools, 
none of them mutually exclusive: (1) that the reporting 
of truancy through the Bureau of Attendance is not as 
rigorously followed by the parochial schools as it is by the 
public schools; (2) that the parochial schools are more 
effective in preventing truancy; and (3) that their pupils 
represent a selected group of Catholic children. 

The first alternative is a real possibility. While all 
schools in the state come under the compulsory atten- 
dance law, the parochial schools are not subject to the by- 
laws of the Bureau of Attendance, which require the 
reporting of absentees after the third day. Although the 
attendance officer follows up the reported absentees from 
the parochial schools as he does those from the public 
schools, the Bureau of Attendance does not check on the 
reporting procedure in the parochial schools as it does in 
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the public schools,'* which receive a subsidy from the State 
Department of Education and hence have a monetary 
stake in keeping up their attendance. 

Secondly, there is a possibility that the parochial schools 
are more effective in preventing truancy than the public 
schools because of the closer tie between the teaching 
staff, the pupils, and their parents. The use of informal 
methods of encouraging presence in these schools is more 
feasible than in the larger public schools. A study of pro- 
cedures would be needed to substantiate this hypothesis. 

In respect to the third alternative—that the children 
who attend parochial schools represent a selected group 
of children, that is, a group less frequently labeled delin- 
quent—if there are in parochial schools fewer children 
from the cultural groups furnishing most of the truants, 
the low rate could be hardly accounted for in that way. 
The establishment of this hypothesis would demand an 
exact accounting by parent nativity for all the children in 
parochial schools. This is not now available. All that can 
be said is that in view of the admitted looser connection 
of Italians with the church than that which characterizes 
Catholics of Irish and other cultural origins, there is a 
real possibility that a smaller proportion of Italian children 
attend parochial schools than children of other cultural 
affiliations. There is, of course, the possibility that Italian 
children attending parochial schools come from a selected 
group of Italian families, whose cultural pattern is dis- 
similar to that of Italian families who send their children 
to public schools. Only intensive study of the records 
would reveal the part which these various factors play in 
the strikingly lower proportion of truants from parochial 
schools. 

While we cannot determine the relationship of type 


14 Reported in conference with Mr. George Chatfield, Director of the 
Bureau of Attendance. 
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of school to truancy, it is thinkable that truant behavior 
may be a characteristic response to the school set-up of a 
child who is atypical in his age-grade placement, either 
because the school program is too difficult or too boring. 
It may be significant to analyze Series C data in terms of 
proportions of under- and over-age pupils. 


AGE-GRADE STATUS AND TRUANCY 


The results of the age-grade classifications of truants 
over ten years of age are shown in Table 44.15 


TABLE 44 
TRUANTS (SERIES C), 10 TO 15 YEARS OF AGE INCLUSIVE, 
CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND AGE-GRADE STATUS, ALL 
BOROUGHS 


TRUANTS CALLED 
FOR ONLY ONE 


Avemrade TOTAL HEARING BY SERIOUS TRUANTS 
se BUREAU OF 
: ATTENDANCE 

Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number} Per cent 
Otaleve tones (35265 1,487 100.0 
Under-age..... 39 16 1.1 
Notmalytnos 249 117 7.9 
Over-age....... 2,754 1,180 79.3 
Not reported... 243 174 Pia7, 
BOvysiite cee ee tn 2,605 1,286 100.0 
Under-age..... ay it 0.9 
Normal tee: 210 99 rey) 
Over-age....... 2,380 1,046 S134 
Not reported... 185 130 10.1 
Cir lst ert a ak 477 201 100.0 
Under-age..... 12 5 1.5 
PNOLIYAL gear tes 39 18 8.9 
Over-age....... 368 134 66.7 
Not reported... 58 44 20 


_ Table 44 dramatizes the large proportion of over-age 
children among truants—83.8 per cent of this group. The 
15 See Tables 70, 71, and 72, Appendix C. 
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full significance of this figure is revealed in contrast to 
the 33.2 per cent of elementary public school children 
ten years of age and over reported as over-age as of 
September, 1930. 


TABLE 45 
ELEMENTARY PUBLIC SCHOOL POPULATION, NEW YORK 
CITY, 10 TO 15 YEARS OF AGE INCLUSIVE, CLASSIFIED 
BY SEX AND AGE-GRADE STATUS 


TOTAL BOYS GIRLS 
Age-grade status 


Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 


rotate 21 317.3500  10C Cn TOI3 10 | 100.0. 9/5150,040)) 9 100.0 
Under-age........ 85,602 27-0 39,837 24.7 455705 203 
POUL eee ef 2 3 39.8 62,751 38.9 63,483 A007; 
Over-age.........| 105,520 43 32 5O.722 30.4 46,798 30.0 


Source: Thirty-Third Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools, 
City of New York, 1930-1931, Tables 57 and 58, pp. 640-641. 


There is a difference in the percentage of over-age 
truants found among girls (77.1 per cent) and among boys 
(85 per cent) somewhat greater than that in the ele- 
mentary school population (30 per cent for girls and 36.4 
per cent for boys) . The explanation of the lower percent- 
age of over-age children among serious truants (79.3 per 
cent) than among the truants with only one hearing (87.6 
per cent) is not forthcoming. The striking fact, however, 
remains that in 1930 reported truants were two and one- 
half times as frequently over-age for their grade as were 
the children of corresponding age in New York City’s 
elementary public school population. 

It is not within the scope of this study to explore all 
the implications of this finding. To do so would necessitate 
a more complete analysis of school progress in terms of 
age and grade in relation to, (1) innate intelligence, (2) 
administrative practices, and (3) the possible operation 
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of cultural factors such as may be evidenced in different 
rates of progress for boys and girls and differing propor- 
tions of truants of different cultural background. 

The relationship of so-called innate intelligence to re- 
tardation and to truancy is obviously outside the realm 
of this volume. 


THE RELATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES TO 
AGE-GRADE PROGRESS 


Sometimes promotion in borderline cases is conditioned 
by such factors as the size of the classes and the number 
of teachers in the school. It may be important from an 
administrative standpoint to keep the school a certain size 
in order to retain its status as an 8B school and to assure 
the services of an assistant principal or teacher in charge. 
Again, provision for opportunity classes and special trade 
classes makes it possible to promote some children who 
would not be promoted in a school with only the regular 
academic set-up. Retardation may bear a definite rela- 
tion to school set-up, not only in terms of flexibility of 
curriculum and methods of teaching, but also in marking 
—which is never uniform throughout the system. Examina- 
tions in some schools are not on the basis of city-wide tests, 
but the standards set are within the discretion of each 
district superintendent. 

Hence the rates of retardation vary with administrative 
practices, and if there is a relation between retardation 
and truancy, it, too, would be affected by these practices. 


CULTURAL FAcToRS IN RETARDATION 


There is no doubt from the evidence in the tables above 
that the percentage of retardation is greater among boys 
than among girls. Nor would the assumption be warranted 
that this difference is related to innate intelligence, which, 
measured by the intelligence tests, is assumed to be prac- 
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tically evenly distributed between the sexes. No doubt the 
more intensive application of girls, associated with greater 
docility, is partly responsible for their slight advantage 
over boys in terms of age-grade status. 

Other cultural factors bearing on retardation among 
truants are revealed in an analysis of the records of serious 
truants for retardation among Jews and Italians (Table 
46). 

TABLE 46 
SERIOUS TRUANTS (SERIES C), CLASSIFIED AS ITALIAN, 
JEWISH, AND ALL OTHER, ACCORDING TO AGE-GRADE 
STATUS, ALL BOROUGHS 


AGE-GRADE STATUS 


TOTAL 
Cultural stock OVER-AGE 


UNDER-AGE, 
NORMAL, AND 
NOT REPORTED 


Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 


ivOtalen tesco 3 1,579 100.0 13223 ois 


22,5 
Lealtative nec See 557 100.0 453 Sis TSe7 
hewishinr meme aor 239 100.0 154 64.4 35.6 
Puibother. mos ns 783 100.0 616 FOU. Di3 


Table 46 shows that a much greater proportion of the 
Italian truants (81.3 per cent) are retarded than are the 
Jewish truants (64.4 per cent). While it is possible that 
the only retarded Italian children are those in the truant 
series, this is not likely. Pressure at home—said to char- 
acterize the Jewish family—might be responsible for non- 
truancy even among retarded children. In order to 
evaluate the extent to which retardation and truancy are 
related it would be necessary to obtain data on retardation 
among all pupils in each ethnic group. Which of these 
evidences of maladjustment between child and _ school 
regime appears first we have no way of knowing from the 
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data in this study. To learn of that situation only first- 
time truancies should be studied to see the proportion of 
children who are retarded. There should be a correlative 
inquiry to learn of the extent among retarded pupils of 
their indulgence in truancy as a response to their school 
status. 


SUMMARY 


Three tasks were set for this chapter: first, clarification 
of the basis of the label truancy; second, an estimate of 
the size of the problem; and third, a description of some 
of the characteristics of the children reported as truants. 


Size of the problem 


Based on the records in the Bureau of Attendance cover- 
ing truancy hearings for three-day absences without the 
knowledge of parents, the rate of truants per thousand 
school population is 3.8 for the city and 7.1 for Manhattan. 
When the rate is based upon children called for more than 
one truancy hearing and children referred to other agen- 
cies for care as truants, it becomes 1.6 per thousand school 
population for the city and 3.5 for Manhattan. On either 
basis, the rates for the other boroughs are negligible. 

When only the serious cases of truancy, ungovernable 
behavior, and stealing are considered, truancy assumes 
third rank, and casts doubt on the notion that it is a 
crucial problem, accounting for the largest proportion of 
all delinquencies. 


Characteristics of truants 


Since truancy is defined in terms of three-day unexcused 
absences from school, and there is no reason to assume 
that its recording would be influenced by the sex, color, 
age, and religious affiliation of the absentee, it is probable 
that the ratios of six boys to one girl, one child under ten 
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to thirteen children over ten years of age, five children of 
Catholic affiliation to one child of Jewish affiliation, more 
nearly indicate the relative frequency of occurrence of 
truant behavior among the two sexes, the two age groups, 
and the religious affiliations than is true for Series A 
figures relating to other types of misbehavior. 

Children attending parochial schools are much less fre- 
quently reported as truants than those attending public 
schools. ‘The explanation may in part lie in less extensive 
reporting, partly in informal methods of handling the 
problem, and partly in the fact that there were fewer 
Italian children (the group which predominates in the 
Catholic bracket) than Catholic children of other parent 
nativity in the parochial schools. 

The fact that the retarded child appears two and one- 
half times as frequently in the truant series as he does in 
the elementary public school register would suggest further 
probing of the relation between retardation and truancy. 

With a rate of 3.8 per thousand in an elementary school 
population of almost a million, the problem of chronic 
truancy in New York City, in terms of the three-day 
variety, recedes from its pinnacle of great importance in 
the delinquency problem. This is not to suggest that 
truancy is a problem which should be glossed over. A 
stripping down of the official figures to the bare bones of 
actuality, and their reduction to indicate only the clearly 
defined cases presenting the same kind of overt behavior, 
would permit the really possible and productive task of 
understanding the causes of truancy and perhaps finding 
a remedy. 


IX 
DELINQUENCY AND FOREIGN PARENTAGE 


Wa heat has been generated, both orally and in 

print, on the relation of crime and nationality, 
without consideration of the specific meaning of either. 
Each generation has felt the necessity for a scapegoat, and 
the newest immigrant has usually served as the most con- 
venient one on which to put the blame for an ever- 
recurring crime wave. Edith Abbott’s introduction to the 
report on Crime and the Foreign Born traces the manner 
in which Irish, German, Italian, Russian, Greek, and 
Mexican immigrants have successively been held respon- 
sible for America’s woes. Miss Abbott reminds those who 
issue these pronouncements of their own immigrant back- 
grounds. 

The National Commission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement, which charged Miss Abbott’s Committee to 
study this aspect of the problem, states in the prefatory 
remarks: 


There was always present a temptation to rally public 
opinion around the cry “America for Americans.” At various 
points in our history this impulse has become especially acute 
and had important political and economic consequences. But, 
in the historical perspective of this impulse, it is interesting 
to note that each time the outcry is raised, the “Americans,” 
for whom ‘‘America”’ is to be reserved, include the descendants 
of a former generation of immigrants against whom the same 
outcry was earlier raised as a basis of discrimination or ex- 
clusion. 


1 National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, No. 10, 
Report on Crime and the Foreign Born (Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1931), p. 5. 
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To prevent unnecessary confusion, the term nationality 
should be defined. 


PROBLEMS IN THE USE OF THE [ERM 
NATIONALITY 


Some of the difficulties arising from the use of the term 
nationality in relation to crime are: (a) the inaccuracy 
of data on country of birth in police records as evidenced 
by the frequent variation in reporting the country of birth 
for the same individual who may appear more than once 
in official records; (b) the confusion resulting from the 
post-war changes in boundaries; and (c) the fallacy of 
always inferring a cultural identification with the people 
of the country in which the physical birth may have 
occurred. This is particularly noteworthy in the case of 
Jews whose country of birth may be Russia, Germany, 
Poland, or Syria; of Italians who may have been born in 
the Argentine or in Switzerland. 

The National Commission on Law Observance and 
Enforcement gets around the difficulty of more precise 
definition by stating that their report deals with the 
foreign born, by which is meant those who were born 
anywhere abroad. 

In the case of the records of juvenile delinquents in 
this study the question of inaccurate data on country of 
birth does not play as large a part as it does in the study 
of police statistics. Quite definitely for those children who 
were known to the unofficial agencies and for those known 
to the Probation Department of the Court, these data were 
painstakingly, and not perfunctorily, recorded. 


NATIONALITY CONSIDERED AS A CULTURE 
COMPLEX 


The term nationality as it is used in this study connotes 
a culture complex characteristic of the inhabitants of cer- 
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tain countries and of certain groups of people bound to- 
gether by cultural ties, traditions, and folkways, as, for 
instance, Italians or Russian Jews,’ and is in no way related 
to biological or hereditary phenomena. It is patent that 
people living in certain countries develop some modes of 
life which can be described as more or less distinctive. 
Ideas of justice, systems of laws, theories on child training, 
attitudes of husband to wife and of child to parent differ 
demonstrably in different countries. Good citizens of one 
country may find it difficult to adjust themselves to the 
customs and the mores of another country. The degree 
of difficulty may vary, depending on the extent to which 
the old culture and the new have points of similarity and 
difference. 

There are two aspects of nationality as a culture com- 
plex with which this study is concerned: 

(1) The modes of behavior of the children of the 
foreign-born group may harmonize or may come in con- 
flict with the culture with which the immigrant comes in 
close relationship. One thinks, for instance, of differences 
in ideas of modesty, freedom, etc. 

(2) The modes of behavior of the parent and the com- 
munity in trying to cope with children’s irregular be- 
havior. 

Let it be supposed, for example, that there had come to 
New York City a colony of Bushmen from Australia. In 
line with the hypothesis of this study, it is possible that the 
customs and mores of these Bushmen might have included 
certain behavior that was immediately taboo in America. 
Their children might therefore have gotten into some 
trouble on that account. When the idea that such behavior 
was objectionable and undesirable had penetrated sufh- 


2 There are, of course, distinct cultural groupings within these larger 
groups, as, for instance, Southern and Northern Italians and Russian Jews 
from Vilna and those from Odessa. 
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ciently among the Bushmen parents and their children in 
New York City, they would have been no more likely to 
produce delinquents on that account than any other group. 
Or the Bushmen parents, neighbors, and friends, might 
for some cultural reason in their old environment, have 
been more likely to resort to outside agencies, official or 
unofficial, when their children worried them or became 
ungovernable. ‘This condition, too, would doubtless have 
changed with a longer association in the new culture, and 
in a generation or so might have disappeared entirely. In 
that event, during the interval of adjustment, however, 
Bushmen children would have appeared more frequently 
in New York City delinquency statistics. 

In addition, the group of Bushmen families migrating 
from Australia might have been selected by some factor 
of inferiority, in terms of the new culture. Further, there 
is a possibility that the peculiar mixture of Bushmen mores 
and those of the new environment resulted in a type of 
virulently bad behavior. For example, the type of amuse- 
ment found in the new environment might have been 
much more harmfully stimulating to Bushmen youth 
than to other youth; or, the intermarriage of Bushmen and 
Americans might have resulted in additional conflicts 
precipitating delinquent behavior. There is the further 
possibility that Bushmen families, with their dissimilar 
codes, began their residence in the city slums, where 
Americans’ behavior is not the model that would be de- 
liberately chosen for new citizens.* And finally, the actual 
treatment of those children labeled as delinquents could 
have aggravated rather than improved their behavior. 


8 Samuel Ornitz’s Hauwnch, Paunch and Jowl (New York: Boni and 
Liveright, 1923) furnishes illustrative material on the corrupting influ- 
ences of American politics in areas of first settlement of immigrant 
groups. The Yankee business methods and Yankee politics as practiced 
on the East Side set up goals for one immigrant Jew, in search of success, 
which conflicted definitely with the ideals and ethics of other members 
of the cultural group from which he came. 
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The either-or approach is never adequate in the ex- 
planation of social phenomena. Factors of the inner and 
outer world operate and interact. The task is to dissect 
them so that their interrelationships become clear. It 1s 
possible that all of the tendencies listed above might be 
present in the situation at a given time. Delinquency data 
arising out of such a social situation clearly are not com- 
parable to those from another community of families with 
radically different ideas and mores. If this reasoning 1s cor- 
rect, delinquency is not only a child problem but a family 
problem as well. It is, moreover, a problem in which child, 
family, and cultural setting all furnish important elements 
or factors. 


RELATION OF FAMILY Mores TO DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR 


The adequacy or inadequacy of a family as the caretaker 
of its children is probably potent in determining the extent 
to which certain children may or may not be guilty of 
generally recognized anti-social conduct, and certainly 
affects the treatment of an abnormally behaved or trouble- 
some child. Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck found many 
families with more than one criminal in their midst. 
Perhaps this finding was due to the selective processes 
which limited the universe of the criminals they were 
studying. To discover the extent to which anti-social be- 
havior characterizes a family as a whole, and the influence 
of the family background in the precipitating of even one 
delinquent in a family, it is necessary that families be 
made units of study in at least some of the analyses.° 


4Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor T. Glueck, 500 Criminal Careers (New 
York: Knopf, 1930). 

5 The reader is referred to A Study of Problem Boys and Their Broth- 
ers, by the Sub-Commission on Causes and Effects of Crime, the Crime 
Commission of New York State (1929). This study attempts to discover 
and measure differences in siblings which might account for the fact 
that only one boy of a pair of brothers is delinquent. The number of 
sibling pairs (forty) is too small and the area from which the sample is 
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Both from a psychological and a sociological viewpoint 
it may be highly significant if it is found that delinquents 
come from families with some definite demographic char- 
acteristics; for instance, that the families in any one 
nationality group produce more than their share of de- 
linquents, even though there may be only one delinquent 
per family. This discovery would in no sense do away 
with the need for individual analysis and treatment in 
assisting the known delinquent to readjust himself in a 
more normal and socially acceptable manner. It might, 
however, indicate fields in which our Americanization 
processes had failed, in a given community, to assist a par- 
ticular immigrant group to a type of adjustment which 
another immigrant group within the same community 
seemed to have attained. It might well indicate the peoples 
and types of family situations that need more than one 
kind of attention and assistance. 

Preceding chapters have pointed out how the lack of 
clarity in the definition of delinquency has made an exact 
comparison of the extent of delinquent behavior among 
persons living in areas practically impossible. From the 
point of view of this study, the relation of delinquency to 
foreign-born parentage in previous studies suffers from a 
similar lack of clarity. This obscurity is partly the result 
of failing to differentiate between the various ethnic 
groups among immigrant parents. 

It is important at this point to repeat that data on 
parent nativity should be further analyzed, not because 
of the assumption of an hereditary element in producing 
delinquency, but, in the first instance, because of the 


drawn is too limited to furnish any certainty as to striking differences 
in personality make-up or equipment which would account for the pre- 
cipitation of delinquent behavior on the part of one child in a family. 
The point is stressed, however, that the understanding of delinquency 
depends not only upon a study of the individual but a study of the 
family, the group, and the neighborhood (p. 22). 
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hypothesis that family customs affect the labeling of specific 
behavior as delinquent and also influence the extent to 
which such behavior will be recorded, officially or un- 
officially. Since delinquency, and not just records of de- 
linquency, is the subject of this study, account must be 
taken of all those factors or aspects of the problem which 
influence the completeness and the comparability of the 
recorded data on delinquency. Until the recording devices 
are reasonably reliable, there can be no dependable 
measurement of the extent of the phenomenon itself in 
the community as a whole or in any part of it. In the 
section to follow we shall see how much or how little 
previous studies of delinquency contribute to an under- 
standing of this aspect of the problem. 


STUDIES ON THE RELATION OF CRIME AND 
DELINQUENCY TO IMMIGRANT GROUPS 


Reports of the Federal Immigration Commission ° 


The following findings are, in summary, those of the 
Federal Immigration Commission’s report to the Sixty-first 
Congress: 

(1) There was no satisfactory evidence to show that 
immigration has resulted in an increase in crime dispro- 
portionate to the increase in adult population. 

(2) Comparable statistics available on crime and 
population indicated that immigrants are less prone to 
commit crime than are native-born Americans. 

(3) There was no satisfactory answer available, on the 
basis of data then at hand, as to whether the increase in 
crime could be laid at the door of the children of 
immigrants. 

(4) However, there were data to indicate that immi- 
eration has had a marked effect upon the nature of the 


6 Reports of the Federal Immigration Commission, Vol. 36, Immigra- 
tion and Crime (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1911). 
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crimes committed in the United States. There seemed to 
be some indication that the increase in crimes of violence 
might be due to an increase in Italian immigration. In: 
crease in lawlessness and intoxication were partly traceable 
to an increase in Irish population; and increased prostitu- 
tion seemed coincident with the French and Russian 
immigration. The increase in violations of corporation 
ordinances attendant upon the growth of big cities seemed 
to be traceable to the influx of Greeks and Russians.7 

Commenting on these findings, the Wickersham report 
on Crime and the Foreign Born related this dispropor- 
tionate increase in crime, said to be due to the Italian 
and Irish immigration, to the lawless political conditions 
in the home countries and rejected “inherent criminality” 
—the often accepted explanation of the high crime rate 
among the Italian immigrants. The report adds that the 
very qualities which may have made these immigrants un- 
desirable in their own countries perhaps made them desir- 
able material in the new country. ‘To quote: 


This situation with regard to the Italians should be com- 
pared with the kind of lawlessness that has been prevalent in 
certain frontier conditions in America. Here representatives 
of the oldest American stock were often responsible for rude 
justice summarily administered under conditions that are now 
forgotten. But even today difficulties are settled by rude hom1- 
cidal methods in the feuds which survive among the purest 
Anglo-Saxon stock in this country in some of the mountain 
regions of the South. In the famous Hatfield and McCoy feuds, 
for example, of the Virginia and Kentucky border, and in 
Breathitt County, Ky., where the old feud of the Noble and 
Fugate families has flared up in pre-war election disorders, 
we find a modern survival in this country of methods of con- 
duct that certainly can not be called “inherent criminality.” 
Moreover, we should not forget that Negroes are still burned 
at the stake in southern cities where the inhabitants are old 


1 Ibid., Chap. I. 
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American stock. Surely we do not attribute such lawless 
cruelty to any “inherent criminality.” ® 


This finding of the Immigration Commission that there 
is no general association of crime and immigration or the 
children of immigrants is subjected to statistical tests in 
the recent Ogburn study. 


? 


“Factors in the Variation of Crime among Cities, 
William F. Ogburn® 


by 


The conclusion of this study, one of the first attempts 
to use the statistics based on uniform crime reporting, 
indicates that “...cities with larger percentage of immi- 
grants or the offspring of immigrants in their population 
have lower crime rates.” 

The significance of the inference of the non-association 
between crime and foreign stock depends upon the accept- 
ance of the idea that foreign stock is homogeneous, or, if 
that is not accepted, upon the degree to which the cities 
selected for study represent the distribution of the various 
foreign-born stocks in the United States. The majority of 
the cities in the Ogburn sample are not on the eastern 
seaboard and their foreign-born population is therefore 
drawn more from the North-European sources and, hence, 
is like their older immigrant stock—a fact which from the 
point of view of the present study may bear upon the lower 
proportion of crime in these cities. 

A second consideration which detracts from the im- 
portance of the findings of Ogburn’s study is that although 
reported crimes represent an attempt at a more precise 
definition of the phenomena under study than do police 
statistics under the old system, pertinent rates demand 
further distinction in types of crime. The report of the 


8 Report on Crime and the Foreign Born, p. 71 ff. 
9 Journal of the American Statistical Association, XXX, No. 189 (March, 
1935). 
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Federal Immigration Commission quoted above shows 
that the different immigrant groups have what seems to be 
more or less characteristic patterns of anti-social conduct, 
be it intoxication, prostitution, or crimes of violence. Con- 
sequently, rates for various types of crime in cities would be 
affected by the proportion of different foreign-born stocks 
in each city, but the total reported crimes might not show 
it. Lastly, though the correlations found in Ogburn’s study 
are positive, they are not high. Thus, it cannot be said that 
the hypothesis of the lower crime rate in cities with a 
large percentage of foreign stocks is very firmly established. 

Earlier statistical studies than Ogburn’s of the associa- 
tion between delinquency and the children of immigrants 
are contained in two sections of the Wickersham report. 
Miss Bowler’s report, discussed below, suggests distinction 
between immigrants and sons of immigrants in the calcula- 
tion of delinquency rates. 


“Recent Statistics on Crime and the Foreign Born,’ by 
Alida C. Bowler 


From the records of the Buffalo and Detroit courts, 
analyzed by Miss Bowler, it appears that in both cities the 
sons of immigrants tend to take to American ways in 
crime. In proportion to their numbers they were charged 
with serious crimes against persons and property very much 
more frequently than were their foreign-born parents. For 
example, when the charge was robbery, the rate for the 
native-born sons of foreign parents exceeded the rate for 
foreign born by four to one." 

Miss Bowler suggests that in the light of such facts the 
intellectually honest thinker “... will find himself specu- 
lating as to what it is in American attitudes, institutions, 


10 National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, No. 10 
Report on Crime and the Foreign Born (1931), p. 79 ff. 
11 [bid., p. 157 ff. 
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conditions, and practices that seems to take stock that has 
demonstrated its relative respect for laws for the protection 
of property and to mold it into new patterns of predatory 
lawlessness.”” Her explanation is that the waywardness of 
the immigrant’s child may be traceable to the effect of 
conditions under which he and his parents must live and 
the influences to which he is subjected in the neighborhood 
in which he spends his most impressionable years." 

In endeavoring to single out the various neighborhood 
influences responsible for delinquent behavior many 
theories have been advanced. No one of them, however, 
has as yet been validated. The theory currently most 
popular is the one championed by the ecological school in 
sociology. Among the more distinguished exponents of the 
viewpoint that various immigrant groups are substantially 
alike in their response to neighborhood conditions are 
Clifford R. Shaw and his associates, whose thesis in this 
connection is reviewed below. 


The Shaw and McKay Study, “Social Factors in Juvenile 
Delinquency” ** 


The claim of these authors that a change in the 
nationality composition of an area does not affect the de- 
linquency rate of an area is clearly stated in the following 
quotation: 


The fact that an area is likely to maintain a high rate of 
delinquency over a long period of time, irrespective of the 
different nationalities that occupy it, is of tremendous sig- 
nificance in the study of delinquency.'® 


12 Ibid., p. 161. 

13 A description of these studies will be found in Chap. II, and an 
analysis of the mathematical procedures in connection with area rates is 
made in Chap. X. 

14 National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, No. 13, 
Report on the Causes of Crime (1931), Volelic 

15 Clifford R. Shaw, Delinquency Areas (Chicago: University of Chi- 


cago Press, 1929), Pp. 5: 
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This finding, resulting from a study of delinquency in 
Chicago neighborhoods, was subjected to further testing in 
the study of other cities. As a result, Shaw and his asso- 
ciates maintain that the nationality factor is not responsible 
for the volume of delinquency found among people living 
in different sections of the city. ‘To quote: 

These high rates of delinquents cannot be explained in 
terms of population, for, as has been shown in this section, the 
population has changed in many of these areas while the rates 
of delinquents remained relatively unchanged. All of this 
material, therefore, suggests the need for further analysis of 
the neighborhood situation in these areas of high rates of 
delinquents.1® 


The further analysis of the neighborhood situation sug- 
gested in the preceding quotation results in the conclusion 
that it is the interstitial area (a neighborhood in transition 
from residence to business or industry, characterized by de- 
clining population, high density, economic dependency, 
and predominating foreign-born population) that 1s re- 
sponsible for delinquency. 

In terms of Shaw’s theory, the arising and transmitting 
of delinquent and criminal patterns in those areas in which 
there is an influx of European immigrants and rural 
Negroes causes the breakdown of social control, which, in 
turn, may precipitate delinquent conduct. Thus, the 
reason for the disproportionately large number of delin- 
quent children with foreign-born parents in the juvenile 
courts comes merely from the accident that a dispropor- 
tionately large percentage of foreign-born population live 
in the areas of high rates of delinquents. Any other popula- 
tion which might have happened to have lived there 
would, according to this theory, have produced a similar 
yield of delinquents. 

Further, analysis of the relation of proportions of the 


16 Report on the Causes of Crime, Vol. II, p. 98. 
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population of foreign-born parentage to delinquency indi- 
cates that ‘*...a much smaller proportion of foreign born 
are naturalized than in the outlying areas where the rates 
are low. This fact suggests that the newest immigrants are 
concentrated, for the most part, in the areas with the 
highest rates of delinquents.” 1” 

In comment on this portion of the ecologists’ argument, 
it is pertinent to recall that naturalization depends not 
only upon length of time in the country but upon literacy 
of the immigrant in his mother-tongue, and to some de- 
gree upon financial resources. Literacy and ability to learn 
English are not evenly distributed among all of America’s 
foreign-born population. Figures on citizenship of the 
foreign born in New York City in 1930 indicate that the 
proportion of the total group naturalized varies from 64.7 
per cent of those coming from Austria to 16 per cent of 
those coming from Mexico. Russians are credited with 
61.1 per cent and Italians with 47.4 per cent of their total 
numbers naturalized.1* Obviously, some neighborhoods 
with residents of long standing might be characterized by 
low rates of naturalized citizens if the majority of the 
inhabitants of the area came predominantly from rural 
backgrounds in non-English-speaking countries. Italian 
and Mexican immigrants are more handicapped in this 
regard perhaps than are the English-speaking Irish or even 
the Yiddish-speaking Jewish immigrants from Russia or 
Austria. 

Returning to the first point, that racial composition of 
an area is unimportant, it would seem at first glance that 
the findings of the Shaw and McKay study substantiate 
their thesis. ‘There is an inverse relationship between the 
amount of officially recorded delinquency in the various 


17 [bid., p. 80. 

18 Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, Citizenship of the For- 
eign Born (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1933), Table 23, p. 
466. 
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nationality groups and the length of time elapsed since 
immigration.’? The change, for instance, in the propor- 
tions of children of German and Irish parentage in de- 
linquency statistics in Chicago is commented on as follows: 


If these descendants (of German and Irish) were appearing 
in the juvenile court in the same proportion in 1920 as did 
the children of German and Irish parentage in 1900, the per- 
centage of delinquents among the white Americans would 
have increased between 1900 and 1920 in proportion to the 
decrease in the German and Irish group, since the descendants 
of these groups would be classified as Americans in 1920. 
Table XIX shows that, while the percentage of Germans and 
Irish decreased from almost 40 per cent of the total number 
of delinquents in 1900 to 3.2 per cent in 1920, the percentage 
of white Americans failed to show any consistent increase. 
This indicates that the rate of delinquents among the 
descendants of the German and Irish in 1920 was relatively 
insignificant as compared with the rate of delinquents in 
these two groups when they resided in the high-rate areas 
near the center of the city.?° 


In terms of this theory, since the areas of settlement of 
second- and third-generation immigrants are characterized 
by low rates, it follows that the earlier high rate in the 
older immigrant group is, at least in part, due to their 
residence in these high-rate areas. 

Plausible as this explanation seems, there are implicit 
in it two assumptions as to the nature of the original 
immigrant group which are not easily established: (1) 
that neighborhood disorganization is characteristic of all 
areas inhabited by newly arrived immigrants; and (2) 
that the degree of disorganization is the same for all im- 
migrant groups. 


19 Report on the Causes of Crime, Vol. I, Table 15, p. 89. 
20 [bid., p. 97. 
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CRITIQUE OF THE ARGUMENT OF THE ECOLOGISTS 


That neighborhood disorganization 1s characteristic of all 
slum areas 


Neighborhood disorganization, in terms of the “inabil- 
ity of the inhabitants of the ‘slums’ to act collectively with 
reference to their local problems,” is discussed in this wise: 


Apart from the social institutions which are supported and 
controlled by persons from more prosperous communities, 
there are few agencies in delinquency areas for dealing with 
the problem of delinquent behavior. ‘The absence of common 
community ideals and standards prevents cooperative social 
action either to prevent or suppress delinquency. In some of 
the more stable integrated communities in the outlying dis- 
tricts any increase in the amount of delinquency is responded 
to by mass meetings and other indications of collective action 
among the Women’s Clubs, business men’s organizations, 
church societies, and fraternal orders. On the other hand there 
is little such spontaneous and concerted action on the part of 
the inhabitants of the areas of high rates of delinquents to 
deal with the delinquents.?! 


However, the supposition that areas of first settlement 
are all characterized by disintegration and disorganiza- 
tion of social controls by family and neighborhood is of 
dubious validity. The immigrant family does not neces- 
sarily disintegrate. In the newly transplanted village, 
priests and parents frequently continue to hold a tight 
rein over the children. Groups are found clinging to much 
of the old life and often unwilling, in contact with other 
immigrant groups, to give up their deep-rooted customs 
in order to take on the equally foreign though widely 
different standards of conduct of other immigrant groups. 
The immigrant’s surrender of his peculiar customs prob- 
ably occurs more frequently in the areas of later settle- 


21 [bid., pp. 102-103. 
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ment, when he pushes out into the group which more 
nearly represents, culturally, the admired new standards 
of living. 


That the degree of disorganization ts the same for all im- 
migrant groups 


The second assumption, basic in denying the influence 
of nationality on delinquency—that is, that all immigrant 
groups contribute equally to the deterioration of an area— 
is also difficult to prove. It is not upheld by the data pre- 
sented to substantiate it. 

The table below, taken from the chapter “Social Factors 
in Juvenile Delinquency,” casts doubt on the theory that 
recency of immigration alone and settlement in an inter- 
stitial area is the explanation of delinquent behavior.*? 


CHANGES IN THE NATIONALITY DISTRIBUTION AMONG THE 
FOREIGN BORN AND DELINQUENTS OF FOREIGN-BORN 
PARENTS IN AREA 52 (CHICAGO) 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
OF FOREIGN-BORN POPU- DELINQUENTS OF FOREIGN- 
Nee : LATION BY COUNTRY OF BORN PARENTS BY COUN- 
ationality 
BIRTH TRY OF BIRTH OF FATHER 
1898 1920 1900-06 series|19Q17-23 series 
GJetman sae 18.4 D7 8.5 0.4 
Trashy den srrscnts 34.9 4.7 29.9 3.5 
English-Scotch..... 6.2 rips 76 0.9 
Scandinavian...... 4.4 1.8 142. 0.9 
lealianer 5. ae 2:0 59.4 18.3 80.3 
Sa VIC. eee eee. 16.6 2.0 20.8 10.5 
PEN CTS seas el Sree 15.0 1732 TAR, 25 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


On the basis of the figures in this table, it is clear that 
all immigrant groups do not contribute equally to the 
amount of officially registered delinquency. Only the Ital- 


22 [bid., Table 15, p. 89. 
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ian group in Chicago has a higher rate of delinquency in 
both series than its proportion of the general population 
would seem to warrant. 

The excess of official delinquents over population does 
not occur in any other foreign-born groups except the 
Slavic and the English-Scotch, series 1900-06. In the earlier 
series the Slavic group is 16.6 per cent of the population 
and 20.8 per cent of the delinquents. By 1920, however, 
the relation of Slavic delinquents to Slavic population is 
reversed. The Slavic proportion of the population is 12 
per cent while the distribution of delinquents, calculated 
on the basis of the 1917-23 delinquency series, shows 10.5 
per cent of Slavic parentage. As for the English-Scotch, 
the slight excess of delinquents over population in the 
earlier series disappears entirely in the 1917-23 series. In 
the latter series the English-Scotch represent 2.2 per cent 
of the population and o.g per cent of the delinquents. 

However, consideration should be given to the question 
of varying proportions of young and old in the different 
immigrant groups. It is possible that the earlier immigrant 
group had accumulated a larger proportion of the aged 
population, a fact which would definitely affect the popu- 
lation exposed to delinquency. However, whether the Ital- 
ian population in Chicago had a smaller proportion of 
children in the 1898 census than it had in the 1920 census, 
the most significant fact is the very considerable excess of 
delinquents of Italian stock in both decades. 

Just as the persistence of the higher Negro rate in the 
Chicago study excites suspicion of the validity of the the- 
ory of inverse relationship between distance from the cen- 
ter of the city and a delinquency rate, so the persistent 
excess of Italian delinquent children over the Italian 
proportion in the population seems to point to the impor- 
tance of the different cultural and nationality factors, as 
defined above, in precipitating delinquent behavior. Inter- 
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stitialness, which is only a new term for slum,?* needs. to 
be further studied and analyzed. 

An interstitial neighborhood inhabited by one immz1- 
grant group may prove a breeding place for delinquent 
behavior, while an equally interstitial neighborhood in- 
habited by another immigrant group does not necessarily 
function in the same way, and in no slum neighborhood 
do more than a small number of the children go wrong 
in conspicuous ways. 


Character of delinquency-producing population not clearly 
defined 


In addition to the assumptions just discussed there are 
in these studies a number of conflicting statements con- 
cerning the character of the population in delinquency- 
producing areas which are difficult to reconcile. ‘To quote: 


... Selective and segregating processes which bring together 
natural social groups also distribute them in natural areas.** 

... There is not a disproportionate number of delinquents 
among the members of the older groups who have remained 
in the area.... The families in which there were delinquents 
moved out of the area as readily as did the families in which 
there were no delinquents.”® 

...As families and individuals prosper, they escape from 
this area into Zone 3 beyond, leaving behind as marooned a 
residuum of the defeated, leaderless, and helpless.?® 


It would appear that this “‘residuum of the defeated, 
leaderless, and helpless,” characteristic of interstitial areas, 
is responsible for whatever delinquency there is. If this is 
true, how can it be reconciled with the statement that 


23 The term should be taken in the sense of an area characterized 
by high density of population, low family incomes, inferior housing, 
civic neglect, etc. 

24 Clifford R. Shaw, Delinquency Areas (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1929), p. 5. 

25 Report on the Causes of Crime, Vol. I, p. 88. 

26 [bid., p. 62. 
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there is no disproportionate number of delinquents among 
the members of the older groups who have remained in 
the area? 

Other statements concerning the nature of delinquency- 
producing areas acquire a more tentative accent in the 
Wickersham studies than in the earlier Chicago report. 
Caution is registered in paragraphs such as the following: 


... While it is felt that the data in these tables are adequate 
to show changes both in the composition of the population 
and the delinquents, they do not furnish an adequate basis 
for the calculation of rates of delinquents within the city. 
While it is agreed that rates of delinquents for nationalities 
would be highly desirable, it is felt that they could not be 
accurately calculated without knowing the juvenile population 
by age groups distributed on the basis of the country of birth 
of their parents. Such statistics are not available.?7 


IMPORTANCE IN THE STUDY OF DELINQUENCY OF 
THE [TABULATION OF SPECIFIC PARENT NATIVITIES 


The thesis of the present study is in agreement with 
Miss Bowler’s suggestion that some intensive analysis of 
the data on native-born children of foreign parents is 
called for. The analysis of recorded delinquency must, to 
be significant, indicate the different cultural backgrounds 
of the children involved. ‘The nativity of the parent is one 
of the important clues to cultural group affiliation. ‘To 
neglect the search for these clues is to remain in the dark 
unnecessarily. If the argument in the preceding chapters 
raises significant questions as to the understanding of the 
character of delinquent behavior as well as its registration, 
service to science as well as to the community dictates that 
a strenuous effort should be made to answer those ques- 
tions. 

The discussion which follows will point out how far 
the census categories at present established enable perti- 


27 Ibid., p. 88, footnote; italics ours. 
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nent analyses to be made. It is clear that further demands 
will have to be put upon the census authorities for more 
detailed tabulations and under other classifications than 
have so far been made available. 


CENSUS DATA ON FOREIGN PARENTAGE BY 
NEIGHBORHOODS 


Both individuals and families are units of classification 
in the 1930 census. Data on age are obtainable from the 
census classification of individuals. ‘This tabulation shows 
the age and sex distribution of the population under gen- 
eral nativity headings. Inferences on cultural affiliations 
for population are obtainable from the family tabulation. 
This tabulation assigns each family to the country of ori- 
gin of the foreign-born head. The third classification, that 
of foreign white stock, assigns individuals to country 
of origin and indicates sex and first or second gen- 
eration. 

There is no classification by census tracts of age groups 
within the foreign white stock in the population. All that 
is known are the proportions of young and old in the 
native group and in the foreign-born group. Differences 
in the proportions of the various age groups within the 
Italian, Russian, Irish, or Greek stock, for example, are 
not shown. Unfortunately, such data are essential, as the 
Wickersham report maintains, in the establishment of 
specific age rates for specific nationalities for any social 
phenomenon on a small area basis. 

However, it is possible to estimate the approximate dif- 
ferences in age distribution of some of the foreign stocks, 
especially in neighborhoods in which any one of the for- 
eign groups predominates. Using the family census, which 
indicates for each family the nativity of the father and his 
parents (unless the mother was the head of the family) , 
it is possible to estimate the proportion of families in any 
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one neighborhood which may be credited to German, 
Italian, or Russian stock. When these family data for small 
areas are compared with the age distribution for the 
individuals credited to the same area, it is possible to 
determine for a homogeneous neighborhood whether a 
particular foreign stock has a smaller or larger proportion 
of children in its families than another foreign-born group 
in another equally homogeneous neighborhood. However, 
when the neighborhoods are characterized by a hetero- 
geneous population, there is no way of establishing from 
the comparison for age and for foreign white stock whether 
the children belong chiefly to the Italians or to the Greeks, 
etc., or in what proportions. 

In the tables to follow, in so far as the data permit, the 
same classifications are followed as are used in the census.”8 
The most important differences are noted in the discussion 
to follow. Census data in which the individual is the unit 
are comparable with the data collected in the delinquency 
series. 

Census data in which the family is the unit and the 
general nativity of the head is indicated are not entirely 
comparable because no information was collected on the 
nativity of the paternal grandparents of the delinquent 
child. The basis of comparison between white families 
with foreign-born heads and children of foreign or mixed 
parentage in the delinquency count is not exactly the 
same. ‘The census classifies the family according to the 
country of birth of the father, except in those cases in 
which the mother is the head of the family. In the de- 
linquency count the child is classified as belonging to a 
family of foreign origin if either the father or the mother 
was born abroad, with preference given to the father. In 
those instances in which the father was born in the United 
States and the mother was born abroad, the child is con- 


28 See Appendix B for further discussion of the census material. 
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sidered as belonging to the cultural group indicated by 
the mother’s birthplace. 

With these preliminary remarks on the importance of 
analysis of the data on foreign parentage and the difficul- 
ties involved, we proceed to the consideration of Series A 
delinquents to discover a possible association between spe- 
cific foreign stocks and delinquency in New York City. 


SERIES A CHILDREN CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO PARENTAGE, AND NEw York City’s 
WHITE FAMILIES BY NATIVITY 

Table 47 distributes the delinquent white children in 
Series A according to the general nativity of their parents 
and the type of agency dealing with the children. 

Almost three-fourths (72.7 per cent) of the white chil- 
dren in Series A belong to families in which one or both 
of the parents were born abroad. Almost 78 per cent of 
the children who were dismissed following the court 
arraignment and 72.5 per cent of the children held for 
care were of foreign or mixed parentage. While there is a 
considerable proportion of no reports for parentage of 
children known to agencies other than the court, never- 
theless, between six-tenths and seven-tenths of the children 
under care in these agencies were definitely reported to be 
of foreign-born or mixed parentage. What is the signifi- 
cance of this fact? Table 48 below makes possible a com- 
parison of the figures on delinquency with the distribution 
of white children seven to fifteen years of age of native 
and of foreign-born or mixed parentage in New York 
City’s 1930 population. 

Clearly there is considerable difference in the ratio of 
delinquents to population for the two classes: mnative- 
white-of-native-parentage and foreign white stock. With 
rates per thousand of 9.3 and 7.2 respectively, almost one- 
third more delinquents are of foreign white stock than 
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TABLE 48 


WHITE POPULATION OF NEW YORK CITY (1930) 7 TO 15 
YEARS OF AGE INCLUSIVE, AND WHITE DELINQUENTS 
(SERIES A), BY GENERAL NATIVITY, ALL BOROUGHS 


Delinquents 
White White per 1,000 
General nativity population | delinquents jof population 
7-15 (Series A) | of the same 
classes 
LEOta lie eee oes gh hoe 1,000,745 9,204 One 
Native white of native parentage. 280,259 2027 il 


BOLeigon witite stocks yet ch es 720,486 6,689 OG 
NOE TEDOrteC we penn Nan eek a Se 
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of native stock. Thus, recorded delinquency in New York 
City, both in actual numbers and in its relative manifesta- 
tions, is the problem of the children of immigrants. 
However, it is not only possible, but, from the point of 
view of this study, imperative, to do more than classify 
delinquent children for the general nativity of their par- 
ents. Preceding discussion has indicated that the mores of 
the different foreign-born groups are thought to condition 
the amount and the kinds of behavior which will be 
labeled delinquent in a cosmopolitan city. Consequently, 
in the tables below, the Series A children are distributed 
to indicate the countries from which their parents came. 


ITALIAN, RUSSIAN, AND IRISH PARENTAGE 
AMONG SERIES A CHILDREN 


Table 49 classifies the white delinquents of foreign or 
mixed parentage according to agency auspices and coun- 
try of birth of the foreign-born parent. 

Interesting differences in the distribution of the chil- 
dren with Italian, Irish, and Russian parents among the 
types of agency are revealed. Children of Italian parentage 
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lead in official agencies, while children of Russian parent- 
age account for the majority of cases referred to unofficial 
agencies for care. 

Table 50 presents the full significance of this predomi- 
nance of children of Italian stock in the delinquency 
count. 

This table establishes the fact that in relation to the 
population children of Italian parentage appear one and 
one-half times as often as children of Russian parentage in 
the delinquency count, and more than twice as often as 
children in the other foreign-parentage groups. When a 
comparison of serious white delinquents—that is, those 
exclusive of the children dismissed by the Children’s Court 
—is made,2° the ratio of children of Italian to children of 
Russian parentage becomes two to one. 

The disproportion of delinquents from Irish and Italian 
families, as indicated by the rates of 5.4 and 12.8 respec- 
tively, is particularly provocative. Since both groups are 
predominantly Catholic and, hence, opposed to family lim- 
itation, one may assume large families for both the Italian 
and the Irish stock. 

A comparison of Catholic with non-Catholic families 
for size, however, might reveal the influence of the factor 
of family limitation sufficient to account for the difference 
in the rates for delinquent children of Italian and Jewish 
families. If there are twice the number of children in each 
Italian family as there are in each Jewish family, the claim 
would not be substantiated that Italian families precipitate 
twice as much delinquency as Jewish families. In this con- 
nection, a short digression may be helpful. 


29 For discussion of the appropriateness of this procedure, see Chap. V, 
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COMPARATIVE INCIDENCE OF Boys 7 TO 15 YEARS 
OF AGE IN ITALIAN AND IN JEWISH FAMILIES 


While there are no exact data available for testing the 
comparative size of Catholic and non-Catholic families, 
it is possible to compare the number of boys seven to fif- 
teen years of age in areas heavily populated with Jewish 
families with the number in areas with a large proportion 
of Italian families. These areas are selected on the basis 
of census tract data for foreign white stock of the popula- 
tion and for heads of families by country of birth.*° 

Italian areas are easily selected. Jewish areas cannot be 
so positively labeled, although they may be identified as 
those areas in which there is the largest proportion of Rus- 
sian, Polish, and Austro-Hungarian stock. There is some 
risk, however, of including areas which might be inhabited 
by non-Jews from these countries, for instance, Catholics 
born in Poland and Russia and non-Jews from Austria 
and Hungary. The predominantly Jewish neighborhood is 
empirically determined by the location of Jewish schools 
and synagogues and by the dotting of business thorough- 
fares with special butcher shops and dairies catering to a 
Jewish population. 

Table 51 indicates the total families, families of Italian 
stock, families estimated to be of Jewish stock, and the 
number of boys seven to fifteen years of age, inclusive, in 
each health area chosen for study. Three sets of areas are 
selected, one each in the boroughs of Manhattan, the 
Bronx, and Brooklyn, in which there is a sufficient con- 


30 The data for this choice is obtained from two special compilations 
of census tract data loaned through the courtesy of the United States 
Bureau of the Census and retabulated in the office of the Research Bureau 
of the Welfare Council, labeled Population of New York City, 1930, by 
age groups, color, nativity, and sex, by healih area, and Foreign White 
Stock, New York City, 1930, by health area; and the publication, Heads 
of Families by Color and Nativity and Country of Birth of Foreign Born 
Head, by Health Areas, New York City, 1930 (Welfare Council, 1934). 
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centration of either Italians or Jews to make possible an 
estimate of the comparative proportion which the seven- 
to fifteen-year-old boys are of the total population of the 
health area. They are chosen also for a similar distribu- 
tion of rentals to indicate corresponding economic status.*! 


TABLE 51 
SOME DEMOGRAPHIC FEATURES OF AREAS HEAVILY 
POPULATED WITH ITALIAN AND JEWISH FAMILIES 


ITALIAN AREAS 


Demographic characteristics Weert dsbreee Beookicn 
health health health 
area 69 area II area 40 
Population: cra on oe eae 20,814 25,058 30,411 
Familiesin teemet yamine enn aes 4,325 5,368 6,321 
Ieralian tamiliesse ee ee eee ee 3,025 3,942 4,159 
Boys 7-15 years of age inclusive........ 2,284 2,044 2,951 
Percentage of families Italian... ee 83.8 73.0 65.8 
Average size of family......... 4.81 4.07 4.81 
Percentage of boys 7-1 5. in n population. . 10.9 10.5 9.7 
Average number of boys 7-15 per family. 0.53 0.49 0.47 


JEWISH AREAS 


Demographic characteristics Manhatran seprone Brooklyn 
health health health 


area 73 area 27 area 59 


Population sete on ee a nee ee 12,524 27,429 25,710 
Families iar amputee een re ya) ae eet 3,051 6,358 5,QO9 
Jewish families (Polish, Austrian, Hun- 

garian, Russian, and Rumanian)..... 2531 4,351 4,088 
Boys 7-15 years of age inclusive........ 1,400 2,492 2,555 
Percentage of families Jewish........... 82.9 68.4 Ase 
Average size ol familys). k ee eee 4.10 4.31 4.35 
Percentage of boys 7-15 in population. . Tiez 9.9 9.9 
Average number of boys 7—15 per family. 0.46 0.39 0.43 


While there are some differences in the ratio of boy 
population to families in these areas, the differences do 
not indicate a strikingly different yield of boys seven to 


31 Data on rentals from Homes by Tenure and Value or Monthly 
Rental, by Health Areas, New York City, 1930 (Welfare Council, 1933). 
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fifteen years old from Jewish and from Italian families. 
Such differences as there may be in the size of Jewish and 
Italian families are not great enough to warrant the state- 
ment that Italian families have twice as many boys as 
Jewish families and that the discrepancy in the delin- 
quency rate among Jews and Italians is accounted for by 
the fact that twice the number of Italian children are 
exposed in each family. Table 51 strongly suggests that 
there are on the whole only slightly more boys in Italian 
families exposed to delinquency than there are boys in 
Jewish families, and on the evidence of preceding tables 
that twice as many Italian boys are unfortunate in that 
they get involved in overt delinquency situations. 

The relative incidence of delinquent behavior in the 
various parent nativity groups, considered as cultural com- 
plexes, is not indicated in its full scope by the analysis of 
the distribution of children of foreign or mixed parentage. 
It would be desirable to supplement the ratios for each 
specific parent nativity group by getting at the different 
cultural backgrounds of delinquent children classified 
under the caption native-white-of-native-parentage, in or- 
der to estimate how far these children also belong cul- 
turally to the different immigrant groups although long 
settled in this country. Actually, an immigrant colony does 
not need to have been in this country more than thirty 
years to produce delinquent children of native parents. 


NATIONALITY MORES BEHIND CLASSIFICATION 
NATIVE-WHITE-OF-NATIVE-PARENTAGE 


The question of the comparative extent of delinquent 
behavior in each cultural group involves the identification 
of such groups among families headed by a person classi- 
fied as native-white-of-native-parentage. We would like to 
know how far old-world attitudes and customs persisted in 
families of Russian-Jewish or Irish-Catholic extraction two 
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generations back and whether they, classified as Ameri- 
cans, are really comparable, in a cultural sense, to Ameri- 
cans of North-European stock in New England and the 
South. 

Unfortunately for the student interested in culture 
complexes, foreign stock is completely obliterated in the 
caption native-white-of-native-parentage. Yet sociologically 
it is a fact that many families headed by a person of native 
parentage retain the foreign ways of their forebears and 
are much more like their foreign-born grandparents .in 
family customs, in spite of conformity to United States 
standards in dress and talk—even where English is the 
mother tongue—than they are like their Mayflower neigh- 
bors. For instance, in a recent study comment is made on 
a group of third-generation Irish families living in the 
middle West Side of New York, in which scarcely any 
member of the family has been in the subway or outside 
the immediate confines of the neighborhood.*? Their folk- 
ways may be more Irish than American. However, the ex- 
tent to which the children of native parentage may be, 
culturally, more Irish, more Italian, or more Jewish than 
they are American cannot be established without inten- 
sive and extensive case study. 

Apart from its acknowledged shortcomings, the preced- 
ing analysis, which establishes the predominance of Italian 
parentage in the delinquency series, makes clear that in 
delinquency rate-making parent-nativity groupings and 
the age distributions within the groups are essential not 
only to attain a better comprehension of the problems at- 
taching to neighborhood rates but to locate and under- 
stand the problem of delinquency as a cultural phenom- 

82 Report on a study of the Stryker’s Lane neighborhood, manuscript 
copy in the office of the Research Bureau of the Welfare Council. Per- 
sistence of French folkways even into the third generation is strikingly 


illustrated in An Ethnic Survey of Woonsocket, R. I., by Bessie Bloom 
Wessel (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931). 
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enon and to develop programs for its treatment and pre- 
vention. 


RECENCY OF IMMIGRATION Not THE DECISIVE 
FACTOR IN REGISTERING DELINQUENT 
BEHAVIOR 


Analysis of the varying proportions of the foreign-born 
groups represented in the delinquency count according to 
parent nativity certainly raises the question of the recency 
of immigration as influencing the registration of delin- 
quent behavior. But extreme differences in the proportions 
of delinquent children found among different foreign- 
born groups, all of which represent approximately the 
same immigration era, suggest some other explanation 
than recency alone. 

Reference to the health area distribution of delinquents 
in New York City indicates that wherever Italians live 
there are a large number of children officially registered.** 

It seems clear that there are ways in which a social en- 
vironment set in terms of the ideals and standards of one 
group may be carried over to another. That this is being 
done to varying extent for different foreign-born groups 
would seem to be indicated by the lesser incidence of de- 
linquency among some of the numerically important 
groups. Both Russian Jews and Italians represent the same 
era of immigration, and yet in New York City only one of 
these groups—the Italian—furnishes a quota of delinquent 
children in excess of its proportion of the population. 
This condition may not be found in other communities, 
where the processes of assimilation may be operating dif- 
ferently. If Boston, for instance, has assisted her immigrant 

33 Compare the health area distribution of delinquents in Appendix C 
with the figures for the distribution of Italian families by health area in 
the publication, Heads of Families by Color and Nativity and Country 


of Birth of Foreign Born Head, by Health Areas, New York City, 1930 
(Welfare Council, 1934). 
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Italian families to an adjustment which more efficiently 
protects the Italian boy from a career of delinquency, then 
perhaps New York City may well consider Boston’s plan 
for its Italians.** 


SUMMARY 


The present chapter has been concerned with the extent 
to which nationality, in the sense of cultural background, 
bears upon the official registration of delinquent behavior 
and the data available for specific rates. The following 
findings emerge: 

(1) Contrary to the hypothesis of those who embrace 
the ecological theory, an association is found between some 
immigrant groups and registered delinquent behavior. 
Compared with the proportion of Italian families in the 
population in New York City, the percentage of delin- 
quency among children of Italian parentage considerably 
exceeds its expectation on the basis of population. Con- 
trariwise, the percentage of delinquency among children 
of Irish parentage is slightly less than would be expected 
on the basis of the proportion of families headed by an 
Irish-born person in the city’s population. The percentage 
of delinquency among children of Russian parentage is 
slightly higher than the proportion of Russian families in 
New York City’s foreign white families. If the children 
who were dismissed by the court are excluded the propor- 
tion of delinquent children of Russian parentage is slightly 
less than the proportion of families headed by persons of 
Russian parentage. 

(2) The biased character of official statistics as a meas- 
ure of the extent of juvenile delinquent behavior is indi- 
cated by the fact that the court figures, taken by 

34 Suggested in conversation with Dr. William Healy of the Judge 
Baker Foundation, and also by the Healy-Bronner study, Delinquents 


and Criminals, Their Making and Unmaking (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1926). 
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themselves, underestimate the proportion of delinquents 
whose parents were born in Russia. In neighborhoods in 
which Russian-Jewish families live the court figures are, 
therefore, least representative of the total delinquency 
count. 

(3) Since the extent of registration of delinquent be- 
havior varies among the different nativity groups, it 1s 
important to discover whether delinquency rates of these 
different nationality groups can be made comparable to 
measure the real incidence of delinquency. Each group 
handles its problem children differently. Real delinquency 
in Irish, Italian, and Jewish families is measured to a dif- 
ferent extent by court records. Consequently, any process 
of rate-making that did not equalize these differences 
would be misleading. Further, accurate rates await not 
only a better definition of delinquency and better knowl- 
edge of the cultural backgrounds of delinquents, but await 
also census data on age distribution within the several 
groups that compose the foreign white stock in the gen- 
eral population. 


X 
ARE AREA DELINQUENCY RATES FEASIBLE? 


HEN this study was initiated there was no inkling 

that area rates, per se, were not defensible. Issue 
was taken with other studies of delinquency area rates on 
the ground that official statistics furnished unsatisfactory 
numerators. 

The preceding chapters have indicated the extent to 
which the numerators in delinquency rates need to include 
unofficial as well as official figures and to be made specific 
not only for the sex, the age, and the color of the delin- 
quent but for his cultural background, if they are to be 
at all representative of the extent of apprehended delin- 
quent behavior in a cosmopolitan city and appropriate 
for the comparison of one area with another. 

As this study progressed, skepticism of the numerators, 
in respect to the qualifications noted above, extended 
eradually to the prevailing mode in the calculation of the 
denominators of rates in other studies of the geographic 
distribution of delinquency. Close scrutiny of their tech- 
niques raised serious questions, not only in regard to the 
size of the area and the method of estimating intercensal 
population, but also—and more fundamentally—in regard 
to the appropriateness of the mathematical process of test- 
ing the rates. Nevertheless, it was still thought that some 
sort of rate based on small geographic areas was feasible. 

The desirability of area rates having been assumed, the 
problem resolved into the determination of the size of area 
which would yield reliable rates. ‘The first choice for a 
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population unit to be used as a base was the health area,* 
a population unit of approximately 25,000. 


‘THE HEALTH AREA AS A UNIT oF MEASUREMENT 


Organizations interested in the study of the measure- 
ment of social phenomena have experienced the need for 
a unit on which to base statistics larger than the census 
tract ? and smaller than the ward or borough—the form in 
which the official publication of the census data usually 
appears. ‘he unit in use at present in New York City for 
the tabulation of social data is the health area. This is an 
aggregation of a sufficient number of census tracts to fur- 
nish a population of approximately 25,000 persons. It was 
assumed that this size population would furnish an ade- 
quate base for reliable rates. 

As the city is now distributed there are 82 health areas 
in Manhattan, 59 in the Bronx, 109 in Brooklyn, 50 in 
Queens, and 10 in Richmond. Although administratively 
their districts need not and do not necessarily conform to 
this geographic unit, several social agencies in the city 
have adopted the health area as a basis for recording their 
work.® 

1A history of the construction of health areas out of sanitary districts, 
or census tracts, has been written by Godias J. Drolet and Dr. William 
H. Guilfoy. See “Organization of Local Health Areas in New York City,” 
American Journal of Public Health, Vol. XX, No. 4 (April, 1930). 

2In New York City the name census tract is now used in place of the 
sanitary district, a term formerly used only locally. ‘The census tract, 
whose average size is forty acres, should not be confused with the 
enumeration district, which is the subdivision used for enumeration pur- 
poses and is sometimes no larger than a single block. To Dr. Walter 
Laidlaw, Executive Secretary of the Cities Census Committee, and editor 
of Population of the City of New York, 1890-1930, is due the credit for 
establishing this unit of census enumeration. In New York City there are 
3,426 census tracts, 3,411 of which were used in the 1930 census tabula- 
tion. 

3 The Department of Health of the City of New York and the Com- 
mittee on Neighborhood Health Development use the health area as 


the basis for reporting vital statistics. Beginning with 1932 the Crime 
Prevention Bureau has indicated the health area on its index cards. The 
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HEALTH AREA RATES FOR DELINQUENCY 


The process of allocating schedules in the study to ap- 
propriate health areas was facilitated by the use of the 
House Number Guides,* which indicate for each street 
and for each house number on the street the health area 
into which the address falls. Following the routine estab- 
lished, schedules were allocated to the health area in which 
the child was living at the time of his first offense in the 
year 1930. The chief problems connected with this part 
of the process were in addresses which could not be located 
and the cases of foundlings who had no homes other than 
institutions reporting them under care. Both of these 
groups were removed from the file. 

Numerators for health area delinquency rates were then 
established, indicating sex, age, color, parent nativity, etc. 
In most cases the resulting numerators were so small that 
the question of chance error became important. On the 
theory that the customary formulae for testing significant 
difference between rates were appropriate, the usual test * 
and the Chi Square test ® were applied. It was disturbing 
to discover that in only a few cases did these tests yield 
differences in rates between areas which could be inter- 
preted as significant differences. 

To overcome the difficulty of inconclusive results fol- 
lowing the use of the health area base, the size of the 
population base was increased in order to render chance 


four private family welfare agencies in New York City keep track of 
their applications on a health area basis for Manhattan and the Bronx. 

4 House Numbers in Health Areas (separate guide for each borough) 
published by the Welfare Council of New York City. 

5¥For application of the Sigma R test see article by Frank Alexander 
Ross, “Ecology and the Statistical Method,” The American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 4 (January, 1933). 

6 Suggested as preferable by Dr. Harold Hotelling. For use of formula 
see R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Research Workers (Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd, Ltd., 1925), Chap. IV. 
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errors less impressive. Not only did this procedure violate, 
to some extent, the principle of homogeneity in combining 
unlike conditions to a greater degree in the larger area, 
but, unfortunately, the choice of the statistical area’ as a 
base for rates, again yielded results, which, when the tests 
were applied, were still largely inconclusive. 

As a solution to the dilemma, it was suggested that an 
analysis of the rates for health areas over a series of short 
periods of time might indicate persistent trends on differ- 
ent levels.* These trends would point to further investiga- 
tion of the factors in the areas which might be responsible 
for the difference in the rates. The explanation of the dif- 
ferences would be simpler if it could be assured that the 
more homogeneous conditions of the smaller area would 
remain more or less static. However, here again the difh- 
culty would be to obtain a sufficiently large number of 
cases for a month by month analysis, area by area. An 
analysis that covered a year or a longer interval would be 
subject to the same criticism, that the changing popula- 
tion of an area would destroy the validity of conclusions 
which assume a continuing homogeneity. 


AREA RATES IN OTHER STUDIES TESTED FOR 
STATISTICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


To discover whether there were some factors peculiar 
to the delinquency data which were not present in the 
distribution of other social series, arranged on a small area 
basis, tests were applied to other neighborhood studies. 
Appropriate material was afforded by one of the Chicago 


7 Statistical areas correspond, on the whole, to ward designations in 
other cities. Their exterior boundaries coincide with those of census tracts 
but they cut across some of the health area boundaries. There are sixty- 
four statistical areas in New York City. 

8 See article by Robert E. Chaddock, “Significance of Infant Mortality 
Rates for Small Geographic Areas,” Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, Vol. XXIX, No. 187 (September, 1934). 
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series based on the square mile area,® by the New York 
State Commission study of the health area distribution 
of the sixteen- to twenty-year-old age group,’® and by the 
health area studies of the distribution of infant mortal- 
ity..1 It was again disquieting to discover that these various 
area rates, whether for infant mortality or delinquency, 
were only on rare occasions significantly different when 
either test was applied. 

At this point the question arose of the applicability of 
both formulae—Sigma R and Chi Square—in testing dif- 
ferences in rates based on social data, geographically as- 
sembled. The fact that these formulae may be adequate 
for physical and natural sciences is not proof that they can 
be taken over bodily for use in the social sciences. As 
Yule states, hypotheses which apply in the physical field 
do not apply without reservation to the field of economics. 


The comparative rarity of normal distributions in economic 
statistics is probably due in part to the fact that in most cases, 
while the entire causation is certainly complex, relatively few 
causes have a largely predominant influence (hence also the 
frequent occurrence of irregular distributions in this field of 
work), and in part also to a high degree of asymmetry in the 
distributions of the elements on which the compound variable 
depends.*? 


There is much discussion at the moment of the appli- 
cability of these formulae to social data. Not only is there 
the question of mutual independence of the units of popu- 
lation in terms of either health areas or square mile areas, 
but there is the important question of the character of 


9 Clifford R. Shaw, Delinquency Areas (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1929), ‘Table 35, p. 213. 

10 See Chap. II, pp. 16-17, for a description of this report. 

11 Infant Mortality—Tuberculosis Areas of High Mortality during Three 
Year Period 1929-1931, Department of Health, City of New York, and 
Committee on Neighborhood Health Development (January, 1933). 

12 George Udny Yule, Introduction to the Theory of Statistics (Lon- 
don: Charles Griffin & Co., 1929). 
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the data. Whether or not mutual independence of the 
variables is assumed as essential to the appropriateness of 
the formulae for testing error,!®? the examination of the 
data on delinquents in this study indicates there is as yet 
no clearly definable label delinquent and hence no occasion 
to resort to elaborate mathematical techniques to test and 
manipulate data. 


‘THE DELINQUENT AS A UNIT CAPABLE OF 
QUANTITATIVE MEASUREMENT 


It has been shown that delinquency and non-delin- 
quency are not mutually exclusive. ‘The label delinquent 
depends on many subjective factors in the observer and 
the observed. Human beings interact. 

Coin-tossing is a process quite distinct from experience 
with human beings. The same coins tossed on Park Ave- 
nue or on the Bowery have equal chances of turning up 
heads or tails. ‘The same coin tossed by an Italian boy has 
an equal chance of turning up heads as it has if tossed by a 
Jewish boy. However, the data in this study on the uneven 
distribution of registered delinquent behavior among 
Jewish, Italian, and white Protestant boys, seem to suggest 
that the same behavior by a boy in a Jewish family, no 
matter where he lives, has evidently not the same chance 
of being labeled delinquent and referred to court as that 
of a boy in an Italian family. Apparently a misbehaving 
boy in a white Protestant family has even less chance of 
being referred as delinquent, either to the court or to an 
unofficial agency, than the Italian or the Jewish boy. And 


18 See article by Frederick F. Stephan, “Sampling Errors and Interpreta- 
tions of Social Data Ordered in Time and Space,” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, March, 1934 supplement. Discussions of the 
applicability of the formulae in Yule, Introduction to the Theory of 
Statistics, and in article by Frank Alexander Ross, “Ecology and the Sta- 
tistical Method,” The American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 4. 


(January, 1933). 
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with Negro boys the chances are still different. Actually, 
we have no way of knowing at present whether the one 
boy is more likely to be delinquent than the other or 
whether the conduct patterns of Protestant boys and Jew- 
ish boys are more likely to coincide with those of the 
neighborhood in which they happen to live than are the 
conduct patterns of Italian boys. A qualitative study would 
be necessary before any such deductions could be made. 

While many factors are operating, they are perhaps not 
as chaotic and not as universal in their application as they 
are said to be in the physical world. Few would deny that 
there is an element of chance in human affairs, but how 
it works is not so clear as it has been assumed to be in 
tossing coins or throwing dice. Chance may be regarded as 
a complex of factors not yet isolated. 

In addition to this difficulty of a unit — delinquent con- 
duct—which is not clearly defined, and therefore at the 
outset inappropriate for quantitative measurement, the 
whole question of the application of mathematical formu- 
lae to testing social science data may not be as imperative 
as has been supposed by some statisticians, who see in it 
the salvation of sociological research. 


‘THE MEANING OF MATHEMATICAL FORMULAE IN 
‘TESTING SOCIAL DATA 


The arguments against placing much reliance on mathe- 
matical formulae to validate inferences based on qualita- 
tive data, begin with pointing out first that mathematical 
formulae are based on ideal situations, which may not 
actually exist. In the second place, the fact that the appli- 
cation of a formula to rates based on social data does not 
yield a result that indicates a significant difference does not 
mean that there is no real difference between the rates; all 
that is indicated is that the reality of the difference has 
not been proved mathematically. 
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It is advanced that the laws of chance cannot be verified 
empirically. The illustrations of dice and coin-tossing used 
in the texts to illustrate the laws of probability are not 
proofs of these laws but illustrations. If the results deviate 
from the laws of chance it indicates a defect in the dice or 
coins. ‘To be sure, if we are unable to find in nature or 
construct artificially distributions which conform to the 
law of chance, we should question our conceptual deduc- 
tions. Nevertheless, the laws of chance are purely con- 
ceptual.' 

In the reckoning of delinquency rates the most impor- 
tant consideration is not the mathematical test of the valid- 
ity of the results, but a thorough acquaintance with the 
circumstances that lead to the use of the label and the or- 
ganization and presentation of the material so that the 
rules of logic, coherence, consistency, and plausibility are 
observed. Mathematical proofs do not validate conclusions. 
Logic and plausibility are the criteria. 

The use of the error formula, about which there is not 
at present agreement, does not prove or disprove any 
hypothesis as to cause. If, for example, delinquency area 
rates are properly calculated and found statistically signifi- 
cant, there is no certainty that the interstitial character of 
a neighborhood is the precipitating factor in delinquent 
conduct—the Shaw hypothesis.* All that the error for- 
mula proves is that chance—a multitude of unexplained 
factors—does not account for the difference. It does not 
prove that factor A—interstitial neighborhood—rather than 
Factor B—nationality background—accounts for the dif- 
ference. 

We shall leave to the statisticians the question of the 


14 Dr. Curt Rosenow, formerly of the Institute of Juvenile Research, 
Chicago, and the Institute of Child Guidance, New York, who has given 
much thought to the application of mathematical concepts to analysis 
of social data, makes these comments. 

15 See Chap. IX, p. 166 ff. for a discussion of the theory. 
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applicability of the formulae for testing differences be- 
tween rates. The following quotation from the address of 
a former president of the American Statistical Association 
is pertinent: 


Probably the majority of problems to which the statistician 
must turn his attention are in reality somewhat intermediate 
between those in which the technique to be applied is clear 
and those in which no technique, at least of a mathematical 
sort, is advisable. In this methodological no-man’s land, the 
statistician must do the best he can. He may have to develop 
a new technique; in that case he has two chief reliances, first 
and foremost, a sound and wide acquaintance with the field 
of activity in which he has to operate, and second, a good 
mathematical background, because it is from that that all 
techniques are developed; but if choice must be made between 
familiarity with his subject and familiarity with mathematics, 
I should unhesitatingly prefer the former. Mathematics is a 
queer horse and all too easily runs away with its rider; and 
then there is such a satisfaction in trying its various gaits 
in all sorts of roads that many a rider has gone off in almost 
the opposite direction from the path he should have followed 
in his pursuit of the solution to some scientific problem; he 
may have ridden right over his solution to some purely 
fantastic goal. 

Each person has to do the best he can to bring to bear upon 
his work the talents and the training that he has. If I may be 
pardoned a personal confession, I will say that I have never 
been sorry that in my youth I acquired an unusually good 
acquaintance with mathematics. At times when engaged upon 
some statistical problem in physics, I have needed to learn 
new mathematics, but for the most part my early training 
has sufficed not only to let me follow the mathematics of 
others but, so to speak, to see through it with an assurance 
which sometimes has convinced me that it was hollow. And 
if in my present studies I use but little of the vast amount I 
have once learned, it is not because I do not like the exercise 
of using it but because I prefer tools more appropriate to my 
job even though not so refined—one gets ahead faster.*° 


16 Edwin B. Wilson, ‘Mathematics and Statistics,” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, Vol. XXV, Nos. 169-172 (1930), Pp. 5- 
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Dr. Wilson maintains—and the author concurs—that 
more important in the study of social and economic prob- 
lems than mathematics, which gives a false sense of pre- 
cision to a problem in which no precision inheres, is a 
general survey of a wide range of facts, many of them 
qualitative, to determine which may serve as a basis for 
discussion. 

When these reservations as to the appropriateness of 
small area rates for delinquency and the inconclusive re- 
sults of tests were brought to the attention of the Chicago 
authors, they were unwilling to relinquish their theory of 
the distribution of delinquency in Chicago or other city 
studies and maintained that the only adequate test of the 
applicability of the Chicago hypothesis to New York would 
be to present area rates separately for official and unofficial 
cases and to show the relation between the two indices. 
This, it was claimed, would furnish a factual test of the 
relation between the index based on official delinquents 
and the other based on unofficial delinquents. If general 
and significant differences between the two indices were 
revealed, the inadequacy of apprehensions as a measure of 
delinquency would be demonstrated. 

In response to this suggestion, the following is offered: 
First, the suggestion is inappropriate because it ignores the 
question of the applicability of the theory of area rates; 
namely, that a rate indicates a difference in degree of iden- 
tically the same condition. Second, the growth of New York 
City does not follow the pattern of Chicago and the other 
cities studied in the Wickersham report. ‘The arguments 
which lie back of the first proposition—that the theory of 
area rates is inappropriate—have been covered at length 
from many points of view. The answer is that material 
for such a rate awaits better social processes than are now 


17 From correspondence with Dr. Edwin H. Sutherland, the Chicago 
Academy of Criminology, University of Chicago. 
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followed. On the score of the second point—the applica- 
tion of the area theory to New York City—several con- 
siderations will presently be brought to hand. 


CRITIQUE OF THE AREA ZONE AND RADIAL RATE 
‘THEORY APPLIED TO NEw York CIty 


It will be recalled that in the Shaw study of Chicago the 
most important finding was that the delinquency rate for 
neighborhoods varies inversely with their distance from 
the center of the city. No matter what nationality group 
lives in a neighborhood, the rate remains relatively high 
or low, depending upon whether it is an interstitial or a 
peripheral area. This theory was said to be substantiated 
in the study of a dozen or more other cities, the findings 
for which are included in the Wickersham report.’* The 
appeal of so neat a formula is very great and has attracted 
many students of social science, who have considered it 
appropriate and revealing in the study of the distribution 
in Chicago and other cities of other social phenomena, 
such as insanity and dependency. 

The only serious attempt at the application of this theory 
to New York City is the work of Mr. Harry Shulman in 
the study, The Youthful Offender, for the Crime Commis- 
sion of New York State.1® While it is true that Mr. Shulman 
did not work out specific zone rates, the manner in which 
his findings are stated implies the choice of a center and 
the assumption of zone rates. Dr. Sutherland, in some cor- 
respondence with the author, claims that the calculation 
of zone rates based on Mr. Shulman’s figures substantiates 
the delinquency-area hypothesis. A glance at the maps in 
Mr. Shulman’s study makes it perfectly obvious that many 
exceptions have to be made and that many of the zones 
would include parks, cemeteries, and river beds. 


18 For a description of this study see Chap. II, pp. 15-16. 
19 For a description of this study see Chap. II, pp. 16-17. 
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On the matter of zone rates, there is a question of real 
moment. In the very nature of drawing the zones, using 
the center of a city as the focal point, the zones on the 
city’s periphery include a much greater number of square 
mile areas than do those near the center of the city. As a 
consequence, an average of the rates for the several square 
mile areas in a zone in an outlying district would obliterate 
a picture of conditions in an occasional square mile area, 
which might easily duplicate conditions in a central area. 

With New York City the question arises as to whether 
the hypothesis of the growth of the city from any one cen- 
tral point outward can be justified. It may be true that in 
Chicago the city developed from the Loop, and conse- 
quently it is logical to discuss zone rates and radial rates 
from that section. Perhaps it is fair to consider that the 
main avenues—Milwaukee, etc.,—show a characteristic 
number of cases of delinquent children in each zone, so 
that the assumption of a radial rate as representative of 
the area rate is correct. Perhaps in Chicago the various im- 
migrant groups have gone through the processes of mov- 
ing from the Loop outwards, so that the theory that the 
lower rate in the outlying districts may represent the as- 
similated immigrant group can be substantiated. However, 
in a city like New York such an assumption flies in the 
face of well-known facts. 


The migrations of Jews, Italians, Irish, and white 
Protestants follow no radials 


The process of drawing concentric circles and radials 
and working zone rates for such a city involves violence 
not only to logic but to actuality. What center shall one 
choose? Shall it be the Battery, undoubtedly the first sec- 
tion to be settled? Shall it be City Hall? Or shall it be 
Times Square? Shall it be the upper East Side, the old 
Nieuw Haerlem and now the area of first settlement of 
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Italians and Puerto Ricans? Or Gowanus and Flatbush in 
Breuckelen? ?° 

New York City’s immigrant population has not spread 
along radials. The Jews have moved en masse from the 
lower East Side either to upper Harlem in Manhattan, to 
Williamsburg, or to Brownsville—a section far out in 
Brooklyn. From Harlem and Brownsville they have mi- 
grated to the Bronx or to other sections of Brooklyn. 
Again, improvement in economic status was reflected in 
removal from the East to the West Bronx, to Washington 
Heights, or to nearby suburbs. Still further improvement 
of economic status found Jews moving from the Bronx and 
upper Manhattan to Central Park West or middle Park 
Avenue, but not over any radial. 

An attempt to trace the change in the Russian-Jewish 
delinquency rate over a period of years, explaining it in 
terms of moving from an interstitial area to a peripheral 
area, would lead through a maze of interborough migra- 
tions. 

The Italians settled originally alongside the Jews, in 
some cases pushing them out. Unlike the Jews, a consid- 
erable number of them lived on the lower West Side in 
the Greenwich neighborhood. From there they went out 
to Bensonhurst, Brooklyn. Some migrated to the area 
around Bronx Park and others to central Harlem. 

The Irish, settling first on the lower East Side, preceded 
the Jewish and Italian immigration. From there they 
moved to the middle West Side. Some graduated from the 
middle West Side to Washington Heights and back again 
to Central Park West when their economic status became 
more favorable. ‘There are Irish settlements of long stand- 
ing also in the Bronx and a few remain on the lower East 
Side. For the rest, they are rather well scattered, as indi- 


20 Names from Historical Guide to the City of New York, compiled by 
Frank Bergen Kelley (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1909). 
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cated by the distribution of the parishes over the city. 

White Protestants are most difficult to locate as pre- 
dominating in the population of any one health area. 
While it is estimated that they represent at least a third of 
the total city population, the white Protestant population 
is found sprinkled throughout the city, with the exception 
of the few Negro areas in Harlem and the few areas in 
Manhattan which are largely Italian or Jewish. Only in 
one or two sections of Flatbush, Brooklyn, is there even a 
semblance of concentration of white Protestant popula- 
tion. 

Any student of the movement of the white Protestant 
population will probably suggest that when Protestants 
move they leave the city for the suburbs. With the excep- 
tion of one or two Westchester communities, the Connecti- 
cut (Greenwich, New Canaan, Westport, etc.) and New 
Jersey suburbs are the likely habitats of New York’s earlier 
and now wealthier white Protestant settlers. On the basis 
of these considerations, what would become then of a radial 
rate for white Protestant delinquents in New York City? 

It is obvious that for New York City there is no point 
in working out neighborhood area rates as a contribution 
to the sociological theory that delinquency is a phenom- 
enon of interstitial areas, created by natural growth proc- 
esses of the city, assuming that the unit of measurement of 
delinquent behavior can be clearly defined. 


XI 
CONCLUSIONS 


| Dae time has now come to gather up the threads of this 
study. Three major tasks were set as preliminary to a 
study of the why of delinquency. The tasks in review are: 
first, an examination of the term delinquency in the at- 
tempt to set it off so that it could be distinguished from 
non-delinquency; second, some notion of the scope of 
the problem in New York City and a description of those 
who receive the label; and third, a decision as to whether 
area rates are meaningful for New York City. The main 
findings of the study as they relate to these three points are 
summarized below. 


Wuat Is DELINQUENCY? 


The answer to the question what is delinquency must 
be that the legal definition is unsatisfactory, both as a dis- 
tinguishing description and as a tool for statistical measure- 
ment. The concept of delinquency as an entity at present 
remains undefined. It is in no way as clear cut as the defi- 
nition of illness and health, which, while they are relative 
conditions in terms of the capacities and functioning of an 
individual, are still more easily recognized than the dis- 
tinction between delinquency and non-delinquency. 

While it is recognized that the initial problem for which 
the child is referred may be neither the sole nor the 
crucial symptom of his anti-social conduct, in this study the 
offense for which the child was initially referred has been 
considered as indicative of the danger signal which the 
community regards as calling for attention either by the 
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court or some other agency. To attach significance to the 
distribution of offenses analyzed on this basis involves both 
recognition that processes of change in community atti- 
tude are operating and that the labels are seldom mutually 
exclusive. 

It has been shown that group attitudes and group cus- 
toms enter definitely into this concept of delinquency, 
whether or not the child’s behavior will be considered 
social or anti-social is partially dependent on them. The 
label delinquency includes such miscellaneous categories 
as peddling and begging, disorderly conduct, malicious 
mischief, and ungovernable behavior—itself a polyglot. Un- 
less delinquency is defined in terms of some one or two 
specific types of behavior, it is hopeless to expect any de- 
gree of clarity. Some agreement must be arrived at in defi- 
nition and description of those types generally considered 
anti-social. Here questions are raised: Is it possible to get 
concurrence on the definition of delinquency? Is the form 
which the overt behavior takes the important indication? 
Are there differences in this overt behavior which can be 
recognized as more characteristic of one set of children 
than of another? If it is a matter of some kind of diagnosis 
of personality traits, how can a diagnostic procedure be 
applied to the population, actually to find those who have 
the traits? 


CHILDREN’S CouRT FIGURES AS A MEASURE 
OF DELINQUENCY 


Court figures in New York City neither measure the ex- 
tent of juvenile delinquent behavior nor do they represent 
necessarily the more serious types of anti-social conduct. 
A considerable number of court cases represent minor of- 
fenses—children who were dismissed with a warning or a 
fine immediately after arraignment. On the other hand, a 
considerable portion of the children referred to agencies 
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other than the court were brought to the attention of the 
agencies for problems evidently as serious as those to which 
the court caters. 

Differences in the distribution of offenses according to 
residence of the offenders in boroughs of the city indicate 
that the registration of certain types of behavior by the 
court or other agencies is influenced by the presence of 
such factors as exposed railroad yards, extra police activity, 
changes in organization policy, special unofficial agency 
activity, and lack of provision of facilities for care of chil- 
dren of any particular race or any particular religious af- 
filiation. 

Moreover, the court figures cannot be used to represent 
any definite fraction of the total problem. In Manhattan, 
for instance, they cover half of the total series, and in 
Richmond practically all of it. Nor are the court figures 
equally representative of each group in the child popula- 
tion. ‘Their selective character is indicated in the section 
which follows. 


Wuo ARE THE DELINQUENTS? 


Differences in the ratio of girls to boys in the court and 
in the total series indicate that if only the court cases are 
considered in a delinquency rate, a disproportionately 
small number of girls are counted as delinquents. 

As is the case with girls and boys, children under and 
over ten years of age do not appear in the delinquency 
count in accord with their proportions in the population. 
When the court figures alone are considered the ratio of 
older children to younger children is greater than the ratio 
when the other agencies are included. There is apparently 
a bias against referring the younger child to the court when 
alternate agency care is available and considered preferable 
in the mores of a particular cultural group. 

Different proportions of white and Negro children are 
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registered in the Children’s Court and in other agencies. 
The Negro child is known almost exclusively to the Chil- 
dren’s Court and other official agencies. The factors which 
operate in the registration of delinquent behavior on the 
part of the Negro child are more complicated than are 
those which affect the registration of the white child, and 
hence, judgment as to the relative incidence of delinquent 
behavior on the part of children of the two races is invalid. 

Factors other than color are important in distinguishing 
the children of the two races, and within the Negro group 
there are differences as wide almost as those created by the 
difference in color. For example, the Negro child of a 
migrating Virginia family has a different problem in ad- 
justment to urban New York than has the child of a Sea 
Islander or the British West Indian, or again, than the 
Negro child of a family settled in the city for more than 
one generation. Ghetto aspects of a Negro neighborhood 
force into the closest contacts families where the class types 
may be as differently advantaged as are peasant, prole- 
tarian, and bourgeois. In a common struggle for status 
within a predominantly white population, these class dif- 
ferences may be the precipitating factor in behavior mani- 
fested overtly and registered as anti-social by the dominant 
whites. 

Although the population of New York City is approxi- 
mately evenly divided among Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews, the children of these three religious affiliations are 
found registered as delinquents in very different propor- 
tions. In the court count there are seven Catholic children 
to each white Protestant child, and the ratio of Catholic 
children to Jewish children is three to one. When all the 

1 Clyde V. Kiser, Sea Island to City: a Study of St. Helena Islanders 
in Harlem and Other Urban Centers (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1932), and Edward Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in Chicago 


(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932), furnish interesting data in 
this connection. 
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cases are included the ratio of Catholic to white Protestant 
children remains the same but the ratio of Catholic to 
Jewish children becomes two and one-half to one. This 
indicates that for the Jewish group at least the court 
figure artificially depresses the number of Jewish children 
known as delinquent in any one year in comparison with 
the children of Protestant and Catholic affiliation. While 
accurate rates await better census data on child population 
within each group, the proportions in which children are 
referred to the Children’s Court and other agencies vary 
considerably. 

An analysis in terms of religious affiliation alone is apt 
to becloud the issue. Each one of the religious groups has 
strata representing very different socio-cultural back- 
grounds. It is discovered that under the caption Catholic, 
children of Italian parentage far exceed their proportion 
on the basis of population expectancy. Children of Irish 
parentage register slightly below the proportion of Irish 
families in the city’s population. Children of Russian par- 
entage, who predominate in the Jewish group, appear in 
the total delinquency count in approximately the same 
proportion as they appear in the city’s population. 

The fact that children of foreign parentage predominate 
in the delinquency count and appear in excess of the pro- 
portion of families headed by foreign-born persons in the 
city’s population, would seem to point to recency of immi- 
gration as an explanation of delinquent behavior. The 
significant fact, however, is that Italians and Jews, both 
equally immigrant, appear in such different proportions 
in the delinquency count. There is a possibility that the 
problems of adjustment to the American scene of these 
two groups are not equally difficult. One, the Italian group, 
starts with the handicap, in relation to the highly urban- 
ized American environment, of a predominantly rural 
background and of a selected population representing 
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chiefly unskilled labor. The other, the Russian-Jewish 
group, like the Irish, represents an unselected sample of 
the Russian-Jewish population and has the advantage of a 
background of highly competitive ving in Rusisan 
ghettos. 

It would seem that it is important in the understanding 
and treatment, as well as in the measurement of the extent 
of delinquent behavicr, that account be taken of these dif- 
ferences. Neighborhoods with varying proportions of the 
population representing these different immigrant groups 
will of necessity show different rates, not wholly compa- 
rable. 


DELINQUENCY INDEX NoT FEASIBLE 


The data presented in this study definitely indicate that 
for the field of delinquency index-making is at present not 
feasible. 

The problems involved in numerators of rates have been 
discussed in terms of inadequacy of definition of the unit 
of measurement, the biased character of court statistics, 
and the varying influences of group mores. Any compart- 
son of areas must reckon with the influence of agency set- 
up in New York City. Moreover, any comparison with 
other cities must be similarly buttressed with like informa- 
tion. Obviously, the program, procedures, and results in 
handling delinquency in a white residential suburban com- 
munity like Montclair, New Jersey, are so different from 
those present in a manufacturing town with a large foreign- 
born population, such as Paterson, New Jersey, that points 
of true comparison are almost impossible to establish. It is 
necessary to know the customs of each community, par- 
ticularly in regard to the services of voluntary agencies, 
before the extent to which the Children’s Court figures 
represent the actual amount of delinquency in that com- 
munity can be estimated. 
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As for the denominators for rates, it has been indicated 
that not only are there problems involved in the question 
of the choice of the size of area, but there is at present 
no justification for the use of highly technical mathemati- 
cal procedures. ‘The theory of the inverse ratio of the delin- 
quency rate for an area with its distance from the center 
of the city, said to be established by the Chicago and 
other city studies has been shown to be invalid and inap- 
propriate for New York City. 

The whole concept of an index will have violence done 
to it if an attempt is made to use it where definition is so 
vague and terms so unprecise as the study of these 15,89 % 
children known as delinquent in the year 1930 has showr: 
them to be. The concern of the present study was to ferret 
out the conditions which artificially influence and distort 
an approximately inclusive measure of the extent of delin- 
quency in a specific group. Explanations of real differences 
as established by true measurement must await this first 
process. 


APPENDIX A 
METHODOLOGICAL NOTES 


5 Eales schedule used in this study, reproduced on an ac- 

companying page, was designed to serve both the pur- 
pose of this study of measurement and a study of cause. 
When the decision was made to separate these two aspects 
of the study and to confine the present study to the meas- 
urement aspect, only the upper half of the schedule was 
pul to use,” 

Most of the items are self-explanatory. Items 14 and 15 
were designed to get at data on the size of the family with- 
out listing all the children in the family. For example, 
ordinal position 34 signifies that the child in difficulty is the 
third member of a family of four children. 

Item 23, referred by, was considered important in the 
analysis of the relation, if any, of the nationality of the 
parents to the parental or community attitude toward the 
behavior symptom. 


‘THE FILLING IN OF THE SCHEDULE 


General rules to be followed in the filling in of the 
schedules were formulated. The first was to include all 
cases which were active in the year 1930, whether or not 
they were opened for the first time in that year or were 
carried over from the preceding year; then, to get records 
from the Children’s Court first, and in the other agencies 
to select only those cases which represented offenses simi- 
lar to those which would bring a child into court. 


1'The lower half of the schedule will, as suggested by Dr. Eleanor 
Turoff Glueck, probably need a good deal of supplementation. 
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214 METHODOLOGICAL NOTES 


Since the age factor would operate in the inclusion or 
the exclusion of a child from the jurisdiction of the Chil- 
dren’s Court, it was important to take from the records of 
the agencies the dates of birth of the children and to calcu- 
late the age at the time of referral on this basis, rather than 
to accept the round-figure age which sometimes appeared 
on the index card. Lastly, the instructions were to secure 
from the index cards as much as possible of the informa- 
tion called for in the upper half of the schedule and to 
wait until the first sorting of the schedules had been com- 
pleted before filling in the additional items. 

The filling in of the schedules necessitated visits to all 
the agencies. It involved considerable codperation on their 
part in making available the necessary records, which, by 
the time the study was in full swing, had in many cases 
become closed records. Revisits to the agency were often 
necessary because the initial procedure was to get the 
information from the index cards, and sometimes the 
securing of important items not on the index cards 
meant access to actual case material. In every instance, 
however, the interest of the agency in the study and its 
willingness to put at our disposal all the information 
it had, made the process of filling in the schedules a pleas- 
ant task. In general, it was the policy to ask for as little 
agency clerical assistance as possible, and only in a very 
few cases, in which the agencies preferred to fill in the 
schedules themselves, did they participate in this part of 
the work. 

After a letter of introduction had been sent out, ex- 
plaining the purpose and scope of the study, the writer 
personally made the original contact with the agency and 
planned the procedure. She worked with the clerical assist- 
ants until she was assured that they could find their way in 
the agency files and could be relied upon to get the items 
desired, if they were obtainable. In the cases in which items 
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were missing, the necessary revisits were made. In some 
cases agencies which were a considerable distance from the 
city supplied the needed data by correspondence. 


THE SORTING AND CODING OF THE SCHEDULES 


After the schedules had been collected they were pre- 
pared for hand tabulation, being coded for the items to be 
tabulated. The general procedure was to check the coding 
symbols on all items and recheck for certain items, such 
as allocation of addresses to health areas,’ duplications in 
names, and coding of offenses. ‘The writer personally han- 
dled every schedule in various stages of the coding process 
and recoded for offense. 

Many schedules were discarded, some because they were 
clearly duplicates, others because when the exact dates of 
birth were secured they indicated that the children in- 
volved were not under sixteen at the time of their referral 
to the agency and so were outside the age limit of the 
study. The schedules of children who were reported by 
more than one agency were clipped together. A consider- 
able number from voluntary agencies were discarded be- 
cause, on more careful review, the problem for which the 
child was brought to their attention did not seem to fit 
fairly within any of the categories set by the court, although 
the court analysis does have an unclassified group. In gen- 
eral, the policy pursued was to lean backward in omitting 
the schedules of children whose problems might be con- 
sidered habit problems rather than overt anti-social acts. 
Children committed to Letchworth Village whose intelli- 
gence quotient was below fifty were not included, no mat- 
ter how delinquent their behavior. 

“For the borough of Queens this task of recoding was particularly 
necessary. At the time of first coding the Queens House Number Guide 
was not complete. ‘This made the exact allocation of addresses to health 


areas difficult. Queens House Numbers in Health Areas was published 
by the Welfare Council in April, 1934. 
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PROCEDURE FOR INDICATING AGENCY PRECEDENCE 


In order to give precedence to the court and the other 
official agencies, the schedules of those children who were 
known to more than one agency were handled in the fol- 
lowing manner. If a child was known to the court and 
subsequently in the same year known to another agency, 
he was credited to the court. ‘This provided every oppor- 
tunity for the court figure to represent as large a volume 
of work as possible. If a child was not known to the court 
but was known to two or more other agencies, one of 
which was the Crime Prevention Bureau, he was charged 
to the Crime Prevention Bureau, which was considered 
second in rank in the category of official agencies. 


THE Court TABULATION 


A special procedure, involving classification of the 
schedules according to disposition of the case, was set up 
in tabulating the court cases, since the disposition was 
considered to be indicative of the court’s estimate of the 
seriousness of the offense. A separate tabulation was made 
of the cases of children who were arraigned and imme- 
diately dismissed either With a fine or a warning, since, as 
was mentioned above, no investigation is made and no 
further information is available other than that in the 
docket book and the petition. 

The second division of the court cases included: (1) 
children who were placed on probation; (2) children who 
had been on probation and who were later in the same 
year committed to an institution; and (3) children who 
were committed immediately. Commitment covers both 
straight commitment and remand. This entire second 
group of cases—those on probation and those committed 
to institutions—have social records in the court and can 
be analyzed for some of the items called for in this study. 
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Some children appeared more than once in the year 
1930 in the official docket book of the Children’s Court. 
The schedule used to represent these children was not 
necessarily the first in point of time but the one which 
showed the most serious disposition; that is, if a child was 
arraigned and dismissed at one time, and then, either 
earlier or later, for another offense perhaps, put on pro- 
bation or remanded to an institution, he was tabulated 
under the column headed committed. 

Court cases were not credited to the borough in which 
the case was heard but to the borough of residence of the 
child, so that Brooklyn children who appeared in the 
Manhattan court for depredations committed in Manhat- 
tan, and Manhattan children who chose Coney Island for 
the scene of their offenses, were credited to the borough 
in which they lived. Children who moved during the year 
1930 were charged to the address at which they resided 
at the time of their first record of delinquent behavior in 
1930. No checking for possible interborough duplicates 
was undertaken, although the schedules were individually 
coded for borough as well as for other items. This inter- 
borough checking was considered comparatively unimpor- 
tant, especially for those cases in which the child remained 
under the care of the original agency and for those cases 
in which the agencies use the Social Service Exchange for 
determining priority of agency responsibility, since, even 
though he had fallen into the hands of another agency, 
the child would have been sent to the agency that knew 
him first. 


SERIES B—TABULATION PROBLEMS 


By the time this study was well under way (1931 and 
1932), many of the cases active in 1930 had been trans- 
ferred to the closed files of the agencies. Those cases active 
in 1930 were not easily distinguishable from the mass of 
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cases covering the past years of the agencies’ existence. 
Because it was scarcely practicable to look through a com- 
plete closed file for these cases, especially for the large 
institutions, a list of all children appearing on the bill 
presented to the Comptroller of the city, made up as of 
January 1, 1930, was obtained for city charges in institu- 
tions. Children who were not in an institution on the first 
day of the year but who were there at some time during 
the course of the year (except those cases committed pri- 
vately) represent the children committed by the Children’s 
Court in 1930 and were accounted for in the Series A 
tabulations. 

To secure records of children on parole from institu- 
tions in 1930 reference was had to the quarterly bill ren- 
dered the Comptroller for children for whom a record of 
follow-up visits was kept. ‘The March bill provided a list 
of all parolees under active care in the preceding quarter. 
This list was checked against the names of those children 
who had been discharged from the institution during that 
quarter—a group included in the inmate column in the 
Series B tables. It was not necessary to use any subsequent 
quarterly bill, since any names not appearing on the March 
bill would represent children coming from the institution 
population and already tabulated under the inmate col- 
umn. Reference to the case records, if there were any, or 
to commitment papers, was necessary to determine whether 
or not each case listed came within the scope of the study 
as to offense and age. 


‘TRUANCY ‘TABULATION 


Schedules for children called for truancy hearings by 
the Bureau of Attendance furnish the major portion of 
Series C. ‘There is some overlapping of Series C and Series 
A—that is, the 837 children known both to agencies in 
Series A and to the Bureau of Attendance, and the 439 
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children known only to Series A agencies, whose schedules 
checked truant behavior as a problem in 1930. Since the 
purpose of the separate tabulation of truants was to dis- 
cover whether truancy is a crucial problem, it seemed 
defensible to include in the chapter on truants this last 
group of children, whose misbehavior presumably pre- 
sented the same type of problem as that in the truancy 
hearings. 

Schedules were transcribed from the truancy hearing 
blanks, filed serially by attendance district. In order to 
conform to the time span of the study, the calendar year 
1930, 1t was necessary to have access to the Bureau of 
Attendance records for the two school years, 1929-30 and 
1930-31. Only those children under sixteen years of 
age at the time of the hearing and whose absence from 
school occurred without the knowledge or consent of their 
parents were included. 

The truancy hearing schedules were compared with 
those in Series A to find duplicates. The children were 
then classified into the following categories: (a) known 
only to the Bureau of Attendance, for one or more hear- 
ings; (b) known to the Bureau of Attendance and other 
agencies; and (c) known to other agencies for truant be- 
havior not recorded in 1930 by the Bureau of Attendance. 

Because the policy of the Bureau of Attendance is 
against obtaining data as to the color, religious affiliation, 
or parent nativity of the children whom it calls for truancy 
hearings, the difficulties in tabulating the truancy material 
for these items were considerable. The process of com- 
paring the truancy hearing schedules with those in Series 
A made possible the supplementation of the records for 
data not collected by the Bureau of Attendance. The cri- 
teria used in estimating color and religious affiliation are 
described below: 

(1) Children who were known to agencies other than 
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the Bureau of Attendance were classified in the truant 
series under the religious affiliation reported for them by 
the other agencies. 

(2) Information on color and religious affiliation re- 
ported for one child in a family was transferred to the 
schedule of the truanting brother or sister. This expedient 
was not so useful because of the comparatively few siblings 
who were identified in the original alphabetical filing of 
all the schedules in the study. 

(3) Children reported as truanting from parochial 
schools were classified as Catholic. 

(4) Following the precedent used in Laidlaw’s estimate 
of the religious composition of New York City’s popula- 
tion,’ children with Italian, Polish, or Irish family names 
were classified as Catholic. Children whose family names 
were distinctly Jewish and whose schedules offered other 
information pointing to the fact that they might be Jew- 
ish, such as the typically biblical name of the father or 
mother, were classified as Jewish. Polish family names, 
often similar to Jewish family names, were distinguished 
from the latter by the occurrence of given names not cus- 
tomary in the Jewish group, such as, Anton, Stephen, or 
Stanislas. 

(5) While no criteria were really effective in indicating 
Protestant affiliation, except the reporting of the child by 
another agency as Protestant, children who truanted from 
schools known to be attended predominantly by Negro 
children were classified as Protestants. 

(6) A child of divorced parents, who the schedule in- 
dicated was not Jewish, was considered to be of Protestant 
rather than Catholic affiliation. 

Admittedly, these criteria for adjusting the schedules 
of the truancy hearings in the Bureau of Attendance for 
color and religious affiliation are built on hypothetical 


3 See Appendix B. 
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considerations, open to some doubt. There was no way, 
for example, of estimating how many names had been 
changed nor to what extent Irish and Italian family names 
might belong to families with Protestant affiliation. 


APPENDIX B 


NOTES ON CENSUS DATA AND ESTIMATES OF 
RELIGIOUS COMPOSITION OF POPULATION 


SOURCES FOR ESTIMATES OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
POPULATION BY RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


OURCES for data on religious distribution are: 

(1) Estimates of the distribution by religion contained 
in the volume, Population of the City of New York, 189o- 
1930." 

(2) Estimates of Jewish population made by the Jewish 
Education Association. 

(3) Estimates of Catholic population based on paro- 
chial school attendance. 

(4) Estimates based on material collected by the Bu- 
reau of Reference, Research and Statistics of the Board of 
Education of New York City. 

(5) Estimates of the Protestant population by the In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research in 1930.? 

Estimates of the religious distribution of the total popu- 
lation of New York City contained in the volume, Popula- 
tion of New York City, 1890-1930, were made by Dr. Wal- 
ter Laidlaw on the basis of the population in the various 
foreign-born groups in the five boroughs. The principle 
behind Dr. Laidlaw’s estimate was to identify the various 
types of immigration with the religious groups. A sampling 
of some 120,000 families in Manhattan, the Bronx, and 
Brooklyn by a house-to-house canvass furnished the basis 

1 Compiled and edited by Dr. Walter Laidlaw (New York: Cities Census 


Committee, Inc., 1932). 
2 This organization went out of existence in October, 1934. 
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for reckoning the percentage of each foreign-born group 
to be accredited to each religious affiliation. This percent- 
age was then applied to the corresponding foreign-born 
group in the 1930 census. Italians and Irish, for instance, 
are considered to be Catholic. Following Dr. Laidlaw’s 
procedure, we might estimate the number of Catholic 
families by ascribing Catholic affiliations to the persons 
and heads of families from the countries of origin which 
are predominantly Catholic. 

The second set of estimates, furnished by the Jewish 
Education Association, are annual estimates of Jewish 
population, based on children absent from the New York 
City public schools on the Day of Atonement, the most 
generally observed Jewish holy day. The number of ab- 
sences on this day, corrected for the number of absences 
expected on any given day in any school, and checked 
against an estimated proportion which the five- to fourteen- 
year-old group is of the total population in an area, would 
seem to be the best source of information at present avail- 
able on the distribution of the Jewish population. 

These figures, available for individual schools, must be 
adjusted to areas of different sizes. If the area isa large one 
the figures are, of course, more likely to be accurate. It 
is difficult, however, to make health area boundaries ap- 
proximate school boundaries because the latter are apt to 
vary for different grades within the same school. 

The question of the distribution of boys and girls by 
schools is also a factor. If in certain grades the school 
accommodates only boys, the girls in that neighborhood 
might be counted in the population of a school located 
in another health area, although the girls might be the 
sisters of the boys in the first school. If, however, the area 
studied is sufficiently large, these differences within the 
school organization tend to cancel out. 

Because of differences in the method of calculating the 
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Jewish population, these estimates of the Jewish Education 
Association differ considerably from Dr. Laidlaw’s, who, 
as was noted above, had no sampling of foreign-born 
groups in Queens and Richmond for religious affiliation 
in 1920 as a basis for his 1930 estimates of the religious 
composition of the population in these boroughs. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Laidlaw, there were 1,876,545 Jews in New 
York City in 1930, and according to the Jewish Educa- 
tion Association, a very conservative estimate would be 
2,025,000. 

The differences in these two estimates of Jewish popu- 
lation are greatest in the boroughs of Queens and Rich- 
mond. As estimated by Dr. Laidlaw, the Jewish group in 
Queens was 19.6 per cent of the Queens population, while 
according to the Jewish Education Association, it was 4.4 
per cent. In Richmond, Dr. Laidlaw estimated the Jews to 
be 21.4 per cent of the borough’s population, and the Jewish 
Education Association estimated them to be 0.3 per cent. 

A third set of estimates, calculated also on public school 
population, might be based on the recent questionnaire 
of the Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics of the 
Board of Education of New York City. Principals were 
asked to indicate the percentages of their enrollments rep- 
resented by the dominant parent nativity among the pu- 
pils. However, there was much leeway in filling out the 
questionnaires. Some principals used checks, while others 
used percentages carried out to three places. Some con- 
sidered children of Irish and Jewish parentage as Ameri- 
cans, and some designated the latter as Hebrews. In spite 
of these limitations, however, these figures lend some con- 
firmation to the other religious estimates. They do help in 
labeling certain areas as predominantly Negro or Italian. 
The chief lack is in their failure to distinguish the racial 
stock of the children of the native-born Jewish and Irish 
population. 

Another clue to religious distribution, partly corrobora- 
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tive of the other estimates, is the location and population 
of the parochial schools in New York City.* In 1930 the 
elementary grades in the parochial schools accounted for 
187,342 children. In relation to the total elementary pub- 
lic school population in 1930, based on average daily 
attendance, 781,281 children,‘ this figure for parochial 
school enrollment represents a considerable proportion 
of the total number of children in elementary grades—a 
little less than one-quarter. Distributing the parochial 
schools on the basis of health area location, the designation 
of the predominant national groups in the schools serves 
to accentuate the national origin distribution in the differ- 
ent areas. It is conceded that these estimates are only ap- 
proximate and tentative.® 

Most elusive of the estimates of religious population dis- 
tribution are those for the Protestant population on a 
small area basis. There is, first, the vagueness of the 
concept Protestant. ‘Theoretically, Protestantism implies 
church membership, but culturally speaking, there are 
many people who consider themselves Protestants who are 
not church members. In contrast, the appellation Catholic 
applies to all those who have received baptismal certificates 
within the church, and the label Jewish, to all those who 
were born of Jewish parents, whether or not they are 
afhliated with a synagogue. In other words, estimates of 
the distribution of religious sects must deal with church 
connection as a variable and with different qualitative 


* An official of the Board of Parochial Education codperated with this 
study by labeling the parochial schools serving Catholic children as pre- 
dominantly Irish, Italian, Spanish, or other. 

4From Thirty-Third Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools, 
City of New York, 1930-1931, Table 24, p. 587. 

5A much better estimate of the distribution of Catholic children in 
New York City would be obtainable if it were possible to arrange for 
a count of absences from public school on a chosen holy day, similar to 
the method used in estimating the Jewish population. Unfortunately for 
this purpose, even here, there is the question of attendance at early Mass, 
which would interfere with this count. A house-to-house parish count 
would be the best possible accounting of the Catholic group. 
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connotations in each one of the three denominations. 

Estimates of the Protestant population are based largely 
on Sunday school attendance and church membership. 
These figures are available for large districts of the city 
through the Institute of Social and Religious Research. 
The Brooklyn Federation of Churches ® is interested at 
present in organizing Protestant Sunday schools on the 
basis of Protestant incidence in the population as calcu- 
lated by Dr. Laidlaw for the 1930 census, and has des- 
ignated certain areas of Brooklyn as predominantly white 
Protestant. 

As stated at the beginning of this discussion, the estima- 
tion of the religious distribution of the population is 
open to considerable question. It would seem that the 
method of the Jewish Education Association in estimating 
the Jewish population in each borough is more defensible 
than that of Dr. Laidlaw. The difficulty is how to integrate 
Dr. Laidlaw’s estimates for Catholics and Protestants in 
each borough with those of the Jewish Education Associa- 
tion for Jews. ‘The discrepancies in these two estimates 
leave a considerable proportion of the population of 
Queens and Richmond unclaimed. 


LIMITATIONS OF CENSUS DATA 


Families are classified according to the nativity of the 
father as the head and of the father’s parents. ‘The mother’s 
nativity is taken account of only when she is the head of 
the family. Families headed by a person of foreign-born 
parentage refer to those families in which both the father 
and the paternal grandparents were born abroad. Families 
headed by a native-born person of foreign or mixed par- 
entage refer to families in which both the children and the 
father are native Americans but the paternal grandparents 
are foreign born. Families classified as headed by a native 


6 Now known as the Brooklyn Church and Mission Federation. 
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white person of native parentage are those in which the 
children, the father, and the paternal grandparents were 
born in the United States. The mother may have been 
born in Ireland and the maternal grandparents may have 
come from France. There is no way of indicating for this 
‘group the extent to which the Irish nativity of the mother 
or the French nativity of the maternal grandparents might 
reflect more accurately the cultural standards of the family 
than the blanket term, native white of native parentage. 
Insurmountable complications would be involved in the 
proper cultural classification of a family whose four grand- 
parents represented four different countries of origin. 

Still another problem, which is frankly shirked by this 
as well as other studies, involves an assumption that the 
population as of the census enumeration date accounts for 
all the people who lived in the neighborhood during the 
year. In any community in which the large majority of the 
population is not home-owning there is considerable mov- 
ing about. If an actual count could be taken of all the peo- 
ple in any one year who had lived in a given neighborhood, 
there would probably be a considerable number added to 
the census count. For example, in a rooming-house district, 
where tenants come and go, the sum total of all the people 
who had lived in that neighborhood during the year might 
easily be three or four times the census total for the neigh- 
borhood. If a rate for any social phenomenon is calculated 
on the basis of the population as of the census date, the 
rate for a neighborhood with a shifting population would 
be unwarrantably high in comparison with a rate for a 
neighborhood with a more static population. 

‘There is a shifting, in some areas more, in some less. 
What is not known is how to correct for it. All that can 
now be done is to confess that this is a serious limitation 
in geographic rates, operating probably more seriously on 
a small area basis than on a large one. 
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Table 52. DELINQUENTS (SERIES A), ALL BOROUGHS, 
CLASSIFIED BY AGENCY AND RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION 


Agency 
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Table 53. | DELINQUENTS (SERIES A), MANHATTAN, 229 
CLASSIFIED BY AGENCY AND RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION 
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Table 70. | TRUANTS (SERIES C), CLASSIFIED BY AGE, SEX, AND GRADE 267 


Grade 


All Other 
Age and sex grades Ad- and 
oe just- not 
ed ment | re= 

ported 


ROd ares : 110 D7) 155/173) 283) 454 2835 
BOYS siete : 99 is ou OLS 256)) 40 216 
CAGE 6 AGS ale dat ALSy |} Aey)) ekg || ee 67 

OEVGSPS sects. 6 2 
iS OVS tenereterercre ib 

Gaels entrar 1 

eVOOLAy sc ete 4 
I OVS erenehelenere 4 
CROs AA ABE eee 

BEY OE CS scoters s 5 
BOYS cvatciecere 4 
Ghelic aeereenwere aL 

GIVEGaATS Fcie cs 10 
BOY Shereaieiecers 8 
GSP iS eS cresie 2 

LOCVears cose 15 
BOY Sic ciewiersie 14 
Cabalsiangaac 1 
IRV CATS store eters 18 
ELOY A cieteterers 15 
Gin lessee ae eae 5 
Pe UVCOVE cee icre s 8 24 
BOYS cslc sce s Hs 18 
GLP S ete erence i 6 
EGP VOCALS 6 6 c.c'as 10 41 
BOY Sere. outs 9 : 54 
Girl Bate es a Hh 4 
TER YORrS ss ccs 6 4 6 KS 
BOYS e's s siee 6 9 4 55 
ClTHUS Fewer arerere 5 2 Zeal. 
OVC TS taletel ere O Z 69 
BOY ice cissiare 6 EL 49 
CAD US retevetene 4 1 20 
Not reported... Z 5 2 19 
BOYSisc ale cos Pe 2 al 14 
Girlie ccts : al 1 5 


268 Table 71. 


Age and sex 


NOGA aveuste tele 
1B OS susieretats 
alles are ciaie 


6 VOATSsccece 
[DOV Stelelereretens 
CaLtUlsietererete ts 


7 YEAS ceceee 
BOYS eccsecv5 
Gilbial Svetevatarers 


S°yOarss «cc's 
IE OyiSiejersheretere 
Girls. eeeee 


OURT@ EIS clo ia 6s 
OV Sieteqceciokels 
Gir Ves awiste 


LOM TOOLS ¢i'e.c.c.s 
OWS eteterelelers 
Grell oyeveneis. © 


EVO Serevaverene 
ES OViSeleletelaiexe 
Geiss cea cele 


LOMA ORIG 501d 0,5 > 
.OViS eveleislenele 
GIT Sic evevecers 


ike) WARIS Go aoc 
5. OWS eyeneraterere 
GETS aretete te 


La SyVOAPS's sues 0 
BOViSiereterevorete 
Giril'sieeraiere 


LSSVORTS sso o 
DOYS cis <ricte, 6 
CDT Sse sie) 


Not reported.. 
BOYS eccccce 
CAS arcietelle 


All 
grades 


TRUANTS (SERIES C) CALLED FOR ONLY ONE TRUANCY HEARING, 
CLASSIFIED BY AGE, SEX, AND GRADE 


Grade 


Other 
and 
not 
re- 

ported 


63 37 96 |104 545 {516 | 516 94 
56 20 35 84} 92 278 |446 |254 52 73 
# 8 6| le 70| 62) 10 el 


1 
ae 
2 
2 
3 
2 
= 
4 
3 
a 
3 
2 
iP 
4 
3 
‘1 
q 8 
6 "7 
a 7 
5 12 
4 Bis 
1 7 
1 23 
6 19 
5 4 
e) 19 
9 13 
a 4 6 
e 1 15 
2 & 121 = o3 11 
eee ese 3 Stare 4 


Table 72. SERIOUS TRUANTS (SERIES C). CLASSIFIED BY AGE. SEX. AND GRADE 269 


Grade 


All wnat 
Age and sex Un- Ad- 
eens grad-| just- = 
ed ment ported 
Powe Le ke: < cw [lebg ele 47 25 118] 202 | 248 | 353] 237 189 
POTS cise se |) deere a ee ie ee S 113] 188] 224}292/ 190 oe 143 
ie Bea Gl gee ey 206 alt 4 4 5| 14] 24] 41] 47) 13 46 


OU VOOVS s ogee 7]: 
DGViS eleketeretene il 
CHa eS enero vere One 

WV OO LE ore visit 2 
BOY Se. a ew es 2 
(GHETOIGIE rape ds ate eee 

BOVERLS css. s'e 2 
IKOWSIG GA AO G 2 
Gaerdisiporaterers eee 

OS LE « ois vies 6 
ENOIWiS ce «vedere 5 
PIES ite ete ce al 

IYO) SVEEOSA SA on 12 
BOYS eeccees 12 
GITLS'. cee isa 

TIL DASEROS Soe Gio V4 
BOYS «<00's se 12 
Gielish vers sles 2) 

12 Sebago 6 
iS OVS atelstecevore aah 
Girls... 5 

EDV OLL Ss 6 66 es 29 
BOYS wccccee 23 
racy Te eters 6 6 

Lao YORrS..eees 53 
IBOViStete es 1eave 36 
EAT Sl ovate. a oe I #/ 

BOVVOSrSs esse 50 
BiGiViS Sie sere ice 36 
Girls .eeoes 14 

Not reported.. 4 
OV Sitoteleielsiete es 
GIrls .sseee * 


270 


A d se ep er 

e and sex 

c pecs as: eee not 
ed ment re=- 


ported 


10 


Ag 


12 


13 


14 


15 


Not reported.. 


Table 73. SERIOUS TRUANTS (SERIES C) OF ITALIAN PARENTAGE, CLASSIFIED 


BY AGE, SEX, AND GRADE 


Grade 


62 
54 


TOCE I cre cicheve 
BOViSretererets 
CHI 6 ac 


NEU IG OOOO 
OV Siereleierersre 
Ginela ete w rs ce 


MIGEUES o COOOS 
BOySs<«<ces 
Clstlevereteletere 


VEaATS eeeceee 
OViStetalotersnors 
Gaisie hs eyevelahere 


WEIS alee cae 
BOViSveteleteterere 
GIES er aretetere 


VYEaATS ccocece 
IB OV Stetereteretere 
Gils See cteve 


VECALS eccecce 
IO Vi sieleleleteisia 
aL Ty Se tere eee 


ViOaArs sues crete 
IB OVSiateetevecete 
Gisels ere ace 


YEAS ccccce 


BOYS cca eters 
Gipia et. 3 


VYEAPS ceeccee 
OVS eiersisrets « 
Gal Use css 


YEAS ccccce 
BOY Stetetcistece 
EBB an er 


DOYS stotchetete e 
GIT Se ctcties c 


Table 74. | SERIOUS TRUANTS (SERIES C) OF JEWISH PARENTAGE, CLASSIFIED 271 
BY AGE, SEX, AND GRADE 


Grade 


All Other 
Age and sex | pradegs| Un- and 
grad- ce not 
\ ed ment rSs= 

ported 
Totale. ss 56 
a a 26 
: 10 


OVE seis ss 
Gira ates | 


GEYOSUEs «cscs 


IB. OViStateraretenere 
Guiltall’ S¥eretereners 


Wa VORTSic see she 
BOviSieteletelsiete 
GAT Sia ataeiete 


CAYORTS cece se 
BOVIS elete ete ate 
GALS ees <s 


o) REP AAS 
BOYS ccseees 
Ce i ot I ir 


IO) FSBO coocec 
IIONBanconoc 
Cabello A cada | 


ERY CAT Ss sie othe 
ESO iStatotetecetece 
GAGS TS cere ere 


We WEI GG ont 
BOY Sissies vee 
Girilisiyseterets 


IS years. ss... 
OVS etehelehelore 
Garis erates s 


e WW ie Loney) 


AR VATS o ccicts 6 
BOViSetereteclere 
Gall plistyererevens 


ROR VORLrS esis 6 6s 
OVS eteteverenets 
Girls sie es 


Not reported.. 
iB OVS etetetetelete 
Gir sreeleee OO 


272 Table75. SERIOUS TRUANTS (SERIES C), EXCLUSIVE OF ITALIAN AND JEWISH, 
CLASSIFIED BY AGE, SEX, AND GRADE 


Grade 


All 
grades Un- | Ad- 
grad-| just-| 1 a 5 4 ‘S 7 
ed ment 
Falk US Ny |S Ou Ola OAM te ON yen lL Oy |amone 
18 a 6| 15] 36] 59] 86/100 |141)| 92) 25 
oS 3} ah a 3 2 819 | SLI 24 6 


Other 
and 


Age and sex 


One Lisvevorsuele 
BOYS. cceere 


Ger WSlerstere:e 28 
ay “WCE SS Ge Gace cee 
BOySeccecose eee 
Claes ate sare eee 
Hap ViOOM Sisveteleteys 2 
IS Ovisatetebeterers 2 
GAPS ereroverere eee 
8B yearsescece . 
BS OiVicsieletatelel are al 
UP terete ooe 
UTYGETS see cle 5 
BOVSie0s sees 4 
Coll hs Sache a 
LOM VOT Seratererers 6 
BOY Siercieresere 6 
Gime s ete c ee ecse 
IE SEW GAG Boe 9 
DiOVisietelelsielels 9 
Gieiligniey os eco. 
12 Yearssceces 9 
BOySisieieieieiele 6 
Girls. cece 3 
VOM YCAL Sic eve «ee al 13 
iS OWS alarenereiele eee plat 
GIs hte rete ate ak Bi 
14 YEATS ececee 8 50 
IS OFS istelaleteiare 7 15 
Girls oo. ice li 15 
UOMV.CALS eicis eters 9 13 
IB OVS elereratetels 8 Lf 
Girls ..ccee al 


Not reported.. 
OVS afaeretalere 
Oph Aly Ainrsc 
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104; see also 
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critique of, 168-74, 199-201; con- 
clusions, 210; see also Delinquency 
area technique; Rate-making 
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see also Attendance, Bureau of 

Elkind, Henry B., cited, 6n 

Environmental factors in delin- 
quency, see Neighborhood influ- 
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FAMILIES: size of, 70, 71n; Ital- 
ian and Jewish, compared, 183; 
85 
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Nativity and Country of Birth 
of Foreign Born Head, by Health 
Areas, New York City, 183n, 187n 

Family background in relation to 
delinquency, 160-62; see also Cul- 
tural factors 

Field agencies, 39; list, 39, 40; see 
also Field care 

Field care for children: versus in- 
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